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The anne 
Modern Language 
Journal 


The Selection of High School Texts 
in the Modern Languages” 


(Author’s summary.—Choice is conditioned by cost, objectives, reading content, 
scaling and method of grammar, vocabulary content and arrangement and physical 
make-up. Selection of beginners’ text is of paramount importance because of ten- 
dency to cut course for many to one year. Democratic method of choice advocated. 
Much supplementary material advisable.) 


ERILY ‘‘of making many books there is no end,”’ but in mak- 

ing a selection of these books for classroom use “‘many are 
called but few are chosen!’’ A study of a large number of texts 
published in the last four or five years reveals numerous instances 
of extremes in treatment introduced in an effort to meet an au- 
thor’s interpretation of the Coleman Report and the general em- 
phasis on the reading aim. The longer one teaches, the more diffi- 
cult one finds it to accept any one method as against all others. 
The mellowing influences of time have taught most of us that any 
method, to be effective, must be specifically adjusted to the needs 
of an individual class, and that the “‘best method” usually com- 
bines elements of the several methods which from time to time find 
such vocal adherents that some are duped into believing that this 
or that one must be the “‘open sesame”’ to language mastery. Some 
of us even harbor the suspicion that acquisition of the ability to 
“read with ease and comprehension” involves more than one ele- 
ment in a complex process, and rejoice in this year of grace (1934) 
to find the pendulum seeking a middle course between the direct- 
method enthusiasms of twenty years ago and the passive-recog- 
nition-reading extremes of the immediate past. 


* Read before a meeting of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1934. 
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Probably the primary factor in the selection of texts is the set- 
up of objectives. From the Modern Foreign Language Study we 
have the standard set-up based upon the study of a large mass of 
statistical data. A survey of some thirty-three recent representative 
state and city syllabi of modern language courses reveals the fact 
that individual localities have interpreted this set-up in the light 
of local needs and have modified it to meet those needs. While it 
is probable that all of us are agreed on the stressing of the reading 
aim as the one most possible of achievement in a two-year course, 
we would probably also agree that objectives will vary not only as 
between one school system and another but as between one class 
and another. With the occasional class capable as a whole of multi- 
fold achievement, to limit its objectives to the “average situation” 
is to give up teaching in the terms of the best. I confess to a real 
sympathy with Professor Bagster-Collins’ concern over the “raw 
deal now being handed out to the more gifted pupil.’”’ To leave 
fundamental grammar processes very largely at the recognition 
level not only fails as a support for a sound reading ability, but 
dulls the appetites of the more gifted pupils, while resulting in con- 
fusion, a sense of insecurity, and eventual lack of interest for the 
less gifted. 

Experience forces me to take issue with the statement of the 
Coleman Report that “‘additional knowledges and skills are easily 
added in the third year.” I find it very difficult to add foundation 
at the third-story level. To me a desirable solution seems the grad- 
ing of objectives within a class with the acquirement of the ability 
to read at sight with comprehension as the minimum requirement. 
Then the selection of a beginning text which shall lay a secure 
foundation for the mastery of minimum fundamental processes, 
while leading surely and progressively to real reading ability, seems 
the best guarantee that provision will be made not only for the 
mediocre or weak high-school pupil who will never go beyond the 


second year of language study, but also for the enthusiastic lan- 
guage student, the future language teacher or research worker for 
whom we have an equal responsibility. It is the province of the 
teacher and the text not only to give some knowledge of the lan- 
guage and its background to all pupils, but to open up to the capa- 
ble the values of further study and to stimulate interest in such 
study. 
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In spite of a statement once made before this body to the effect 
that in the choice of texts the chief concern should be with reading 
texts, since grammars were practically all alike, the reverse seems 
to me to be the case, especially in view of the fact that a large 
number of pupils will get their sole foreign reading matter in the 
beginning texts, and the large majority of these newer books de- 
vote much space to good reading material. It is a generally ac- 
cepted fact that from 85 to 90 per cent of our pupils drop the study 
of language at the end of a two-year course; many of us in second- 
ary school work are witnessing the cutting of that time limit in 
half for pupils allowed to elect language in their senior year or for 
many who find language difficult and who do not intend to go to 
college—this in spite of the drastic objections to such a course 
enunciated by the Modern Foreign Language Study. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon a textbook committee to select a text which 
shall have surrender value for the pupil who drops his study at the 
end of one year, as well as for the one who continues it for two years 
or longer. It is perhaps due in some measure to this new tendency, 
as well as to the effort to articulate the courses of the senior and 
junior high schools, that two-volume series in all high-school lan- 
guages are now appearing, the first designed to provide a complete 
junior high-school course or the first year of a senior high-school 
course and the second to complete the requirements of a minimum 
college entrance course. 

It may be of interest to mention the method of textbook selec- 
tion followed in the schools of the District of Columbia, since it has 
proved to be a democratic one leading to general satisfaction among 
the teachers using the texts. In each subject-field a committee of 
three appointed by the head of the department is charged with 
the responsibility of recommending to the general textbook com- 
mittee appointed by the Superintendent texts found desirable for 
adoption. All teachers in a department are urged to make recom- 
mendations to this committee, which then makes a careful study 
of all such suggestions and of what is new in the field. Copies of the 
texts approved by the committee are placed in the hands of all 
teachers for examination and, if widely approved, are recommended 
to the general committee for adoption. 

In making selections of language texts these committees seek 
to keep in mind, in addition to the aim of development of power 
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in the comprehension and use of language, that of the acquisition 
of certain attitudes and concepts which will contribute directly 
to the sympathetic understanding of the foreign nation and its 
people. Material aimed at this latter objective is one of the richest 
contributions of the newer text-literature. This multiplicity of 
choice leads to the problem of maintaining a proper balance be- 
tween the traditional and the new. In secondary schools in Ger- 
many I found that classes that were studying Shakespeare were 
reading concomitantly a work in modern English prose. A second- 
year class which reads such a book as Bliithgen’s ‘‘Das Peterle von 
Niirnberg”’ and follows it with one like Kiastner’s “Emil und die 
Detektive” will have the advantage of contrast between pictures 
of medieval and of modern Germany, and between a vocabulary 
suited to the former and basic for much traditional reading and one 
thoroughly modern, vital and utilitarian. 

A new angle in vocabulary stress is probably the outstanding 
feature of the newer books. If reading is to be the chief aim of 
language courses, mastery of vocabulary must be the cornerstone 
of the structure. The word and idiom frequency lists of the Study 
and such lists as Professor Purin’s for German furnish the textbook 
writer with the basis of a common vocabulary. While one notes 
with regret the absence from these lists of such words as broadcast, 
radio, airplane, airship, automobile, etc., numerous writers, recog- 
nizing this deficiency, have supplied the want. There seems to be 
general agreement upon the first 750-1000 words, which should 
be uniform to all texts; as to the second 1000 there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion. In Washington a committee in the German De- 
partment has selected from the Morgan and Hauch lists those 
words and idioms not occurring in the beginners’ text which it 
considers a necessary part of the pupils’ active vocabulary at the 
end of two years of study, and this list in mimeographed form is 
placed in the hands of all second-year pupils and used as a regular 
teaching adjunct. Similar lists have been made by the Spanish and 
French Departments. In a beginners’ text our committees look 
for a high-frequency word and idiom content with stress on ar- 
rangement to show cognates, synonyms, and antonyms, and with 
emphasis upon the meanings of prefixes and suffixes and upon the 
determination of the meanings of compounds through analysis of 
their component parts. Provision for showing word-families is also 
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sought, for reading can become rapid and facile only as swift 
word-recognition is built up on the sure foundation of understand- 
ing of word-composition. 

Many factors complicate the selection of texts for public high 
schools. Statistics from the United States Office of Education based 
upon reports made to it in 1933 by sixty publishers of text-books 
show the cost of such books to constitute but 1.8 per cent of 
the total instructional cost. It is evident that in the larger cities, 
where the practice of furnishing texts for pupil use is general, choice 
is greatly limited and must therefore be more carefully made, for 
a change is feasible only after a period of years has brought the 
need for replacement. Other things being equal, we look for texts 
whose cost is not increased by vocabulary lists so padded with un- 
necessary words that their length is out of proportion to that of 
the text itself. For the same reason (as well as because we do not 
believe in killing the joy of reading by making reading material— 
outside of the beginners’ text—the basis for grammatical drill), 
we seek reading texts with a minimum of grammatical exercises 
appended, preferring those containing merely text, notes and 
vocabulary. 

Another thing which makes the selection of a beginners’ text 
difficult is the fact that with but few exceptions such texts come 
from the pens of college and university professors, many of whom 
have no daily contacts with the adolescent groups for whom the 
books are intended, or if they do have such contacts, enjoy them 
in high schools affiliated with the higher institutions, where con- 
ditions are to a certain extent controlled and ideal. As one writer 
picturesquely phrases it, “they are unacquainted with the un- 
thawed type of mental inertia of the high-school freshman!” One 
of the features most imperative in a text for high-school beginners 
is the principle of single emphasis in grammar presentation, but 
it is almost impossible to find satisfactory texts embodying the 
principle. The professorial writer finds it difficult to scale down to 
so simple a basis. The problem therefore arises of choosing between 
the broader scholarship of the college professor and the better- 
scaled but sometimes too radical texts of the few secondary-school 
writers which have thus far appeared—which in the last analysis 
is a challenge to the publishers of texts. 

I have stressed the importance of the book for beginners be- 
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cause of the psychological value of first impressions. Given an 
able and enthusiastic teacher, upon the proper selection of this 
book will depend in large measure the pupil’s attitude towards the 
study of the language, his interest, his desire to learn, his attitude 
towards the foreign people and his incentive to continue the study 
or drop it after the minimum period. Since it is practically impossi- 
ble to find the ideal text, a keen sense of objectives must be the 
guide in selecting the one most nearly suited to the needs of a 
given school system, and the same sense of objectives must guide 
in the selection of supplementary material from other sources. 

The psychological reaction to an attractive cover is so favor- 
able that it is difficult to understand why this feature is so often 
neglected by publishers. In selecting any text economy dictates, of 
course, a firm binding, durable paper and a clear type. In a begin- 
ners’ text there must be good maps and interesting illustrations, 
both of which must be definitely related to the reading text. Experi- 
ence with adolescent groups shows that maps and pictures so 
related are definitely constructive units in aiding acquisition of 
vocabulary and arousing interest. If unrelated to the reading text, 
as found in some of the newer books, they are waste space as far 
as language values are concerned. In French texts we look for the 
phonetic symbols, but do not consider them necessary in German 
or Spanish because of their more nearly phonetic spelling. In Ger- 
man texts we do look, however, for models of the new Siitterlin 
script now established by the Zentralblatt as standard for all schools 
in the Reich. 

In a beginners’ text we look for the inductive method, with con- 
nected reading as the basis for every lesson from the beginning, 
such reading matter being varied between the factual and imagi- 
native, the humorous and serious, the narrative and dramatic, 
the old and the modern, in order to interest heterogeneous groups 
and to give adequate background to language study and basis for 
interest in and understanding of the foreign people. Since this 
reading material is as a rule “made” language, it is essential that 
its diction be grammatically correct and thoroughly idiomatic. In 
addition to the basic vocabulary of high-frequency word and idiom 
content already mentioned, we seek the unit arrangement in les- 
sons, i.e., with each lesson motivated by a single unit of interest, 
such as the school, the house, the family, etc., and with the reading 
selections progressing from those dealing with the immediate en- 
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vironment of the child to cultural and historical data concerning 
the foreign country and its people and arranged in logical thought- 
sequence. I would emphasize again the necessity for single emphasis 
in grammar treatment as well as the need for the complete sentence 
as the smallest unit for instruction. 

In exercises we seek the type which provide—always in sen- 
tences and preferably with connected thought—for mutations of 
inflected forms, completion of clauses, supplying of proper forms 
in various sentence requirements, change of word-order, synopses 
in series, construction of sentences from key words and—as a final 
test of active control for the better pupils—some set translation 
from English into the foreign tongue. We feel that it is highly de- 
sirable to have adequate review lessons at regular intervals, and 
if we can find a logical grammatical arrangement which alternates 
a difficult with an easy principle, so that time is given for mastery 
of one difficulty before another is encountered, we consider our- 
selves fortunate. Since correspondence with partners in foreign 
schools, available to all pupils who desire it, is a source of such 
linguistic value and social interest, such a text should contain good 
letter-forms which may serve as models for this correspondence. 

Two features encountered in a number of the new texts we try 
to avoid: the inclusion of some form of standardized test and the 
presentation of realia in English. In our opinion the former adds 


to expense and defeats its own ends, if answers are handed down to 


succeeding classes. The latter takes precious class time for discus- 
sion in English of that which is far better used to motivate for- 
eign material. Since the reading content of beginners’ texts is 
largely ‘‘made,”’ let it be made of interesting and informative ma- 
terial. When so used realia have both linguistic and social value. 

In reading texts to be used in the second year and beyond there 
is wide choice of excellent material. In these we look for subject- 
content within the range of pupils’ potential interests and varied 
in form, content and length. For the second year we give examples 
of the short story, the one-act play, and some poetry, and beyond 
that point we choose from standard prose and dramatic works 
with one book on Kulturkunde. We aim to choose such books as 
will interpret to pupils the life, history and environment of the 
foreign people and, in the case of advanced classes, give some taste 
of fine literary style. We welcome devices which facilitate rapid 
reading at sight, especially in second-year texts, such as footnotes 
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or marginal notes, and if these are in German, French, or Spanish 
(except in cases where a straight English translation is more eco- 
nomical of time and effort), we consider them an additional help 
in building up Sprachgefiihl and the ability to think in the foreign 
language. The practise of linear or marginal translations of words 
and idioms not readily recognized from composition or context, 
already somewhat general in Europe and adopted in at least one 
of our newest texts, we feel is a definite help in the maintenance of 
a good reading tempo. 

If the beginners’ book chosen for use in the first two years is 
adequate, the selection of a book for topical review in advanced 
classes is not difficult, for numerous good texts of this type have 
appeared in recent years. It is necessary only to consider what type 
of grammatical superstructure best suits the needs of a given 
system and to select the text best adapted to meet those needs. 

In closing I would stress for schools operating under a “free 
textbook law” the necessity for the selection of at least one alter- 
nate text for each unit of work, in order that each succeeding 
generation may not have to read exactly the same books as its 
predecessor. The possibility of substitution relieves monotony 
and assures freshness of approach in the teacher, and for pupils 
removes the temptation to hand down prepared work. In the case 
of repeaters it relieves the deadly effects of going a second time 
over old material. To make our selection complete, the well- 
equipped language department must also be provided with much 
supplementary material in the form of short stories, poems, songs, 
short plays, books of games, etc.; the amount is limited only by 
the degree of interest and the cost. Through the language period- 
icals, the various service bureaus, foreign tourist information 
offices, etc., much valuable material is available at a cost so low 
as to be entirely negligible. 

Finally, if our choice of texts is wisely made, in addition to giv- 
ing some training toward linguistic achievement, we may perhaps 
feel that, through helping to develop a sympathetic understanding 
of our foreign neighbors, we have added our “‘bit”’ in the effort to 
render the pen more mighty than the sword. 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Central High School, 
Washington, D.C. 





The Master's Degree in Modern 
Foreign Languages 


T seems particularly appropriate to speak of teacher-training 

in modern foreign languages at a conference of this kind,' where 
the language teachers in this State have gathered, as guests of the 
university which has given many of them their training, to discuss 
professional matters of common interest. For various reasons I 
should prefer to limit my discussion of teacher-training to the 
discipline of the Master of Arts degree. In the first place, the 
Bachelor of Arts, or even the Bachelor of Science, is the product 
of an essentially non-professional and generally cultural course, and 
until teaching experience or advanced study has changed his at- 
titude and proficiency, he may be classed as an amateur, for the 
semester or so of professional work usually taken by the under- 
graduate in preparation for teaching is merely incidental to the 
general, cultural education which the bachelor’s degree represents. 
Secondly, your presence at this conference indicates that most of 
you have advanced beyond amateur standing and are taking a pro- 
fessional interest in teaching and its problems; and however true 
it may be that one learns to teach by teaching, many of you have 
felt the need of continuing your professional training by graduate 
work leading to the second degree. Thirdly, many of you have al- 
ready earned your master’s degrees at various institutions and 
under various conditions, and have had the opportunity of testing 
by experience the value and efficacy of your formal training; your 
suggestions as to changes and improvements in graduate teacher- 
training should therefore command earnest consideration. 

As one talks to those who have earned the master’s degree and 
to members of graduate faculties under whose instruction these 
degrees have been earned, as one goes through the catalogues of 
universities and colleges conferring the second degree, and as one 
reads the ever-increasing number of books and articles written by 
educators who “view with alarm”’ the deficiencies of our students, 
our faculties, our curricula, our degrees, and our educational 
institutions in general, it becomes apparent that the Master of 


1 Read before the annual meeting of the Illinois Modern Language Association 
at Urbana, November 23, 1934. 
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Arts degree is all things to all men. So wide is the divergence of 
opinion as to what the degree represents, and so great is the di- 
versity of ways in which it is earned, that one would despair of 
reaching any solution to the highly controversial questions in- 
volved, were it not for the fact that certain tendencies are at work 
to force changes of a remedial nature. 

In an address entitled ‘‘Debunking the Master’s Degree”’ de- 
livered before a comparatively recent conference of the Association 
of American Universities,? Dean Charles S. Slichter called atten- 
tion to the great discrepancy in standards for the master’s degree, 
to the “growing tendency among college authorities, state and city 
superintendents, and secondary-school principals to appraise the 
various master’s degrees at their true worth,” and, as “‘there is at 
present a surplus of candidates for teaching positions, [to indica- 
tions that] the movement to discount second- and third-rate de- 
grees is likely to grow.” 

Dean Slichter’s principal quarrel with the Master of Arts de- 
gree is over the relatively unimportant matter of residence. Other 
educators have criticized the ease, or the difficulty, with which the 
degree is earned, or the character of the schools which confer the 
degree. Still others contend that the preparation required for the 
degree does not provide the proper training for the work which 
most of its recipients will be called upon to perform. It might be 
well to hold a consultation, as between intelligent patients and 
open-minded doctors, before calling in outside diagnosticians 
specializing in graduate ailments. 

At one time in the history of American universities and col- 
leges, the degree of Master of Arts was conferred on Bachelors of 
two or three years standing, who could furnish proof of good moral 
character, who could adduce satisfactory evidence of having pur- 
sued professional interests or advanced studies, and who could 
forward five dollars with their applications. Toward the close of the 
nineteenth century, largely as a result of the growth of graduate 
studies at Johns Hopkins, there was an abrupt change in the na- 
ture of the degree. A year of resident study, and a thesis or essay, 
were quite generally set up as the new requirements. Then, with 
the unprecedented activity in higher educational life, and with 


2 Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Conference 
of the Association of American Universities, 1927, pp. 107-111. 
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the enormous expansion and improvement in our schools which 
have characterized the twentieth century, came the demand for 
advanced degrees. Administrative officers of schools and colleges 
began to offer substantial financial rewards to holders of the 
master’s degree; today many school boards require the degree for 
teaching positions in high school. In 1900, some 1600 non-profes- 
sional second degrees were conferred; in 1933, something over ten 
times that many. 

While it is to be noted that a year of resident study and a thesis 
have come to be generally recognized as the usual requirements 
for the degree, it does not follow that all institutions have adopted 
these requirements, nor that these requirements represent the 
same discipline everywhere. The graduate school bulletins of the 
thirty member institutions of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and of the institutions on the Association’s accredited list 
reveal almost incredible variations in the requirements for the 
master’s degree. Many universities state that unless the candidate 
is unusually capable, and has an undergraduate major in the field 
in which he proposes to do his master’s degree, he must not expect 
to earn the degree in the usual time of one academic year. Certain 
eastern institutions recently have gone even farther, by making the 
master’s a two-year degree. Other universities, however, accept 
correspondence courses, professional training done in absentia, ex- 
tension courses, and summer-school work, by which the residence 
requirement is reduced materially. Still others do not require, or no 
longer require, the thesis. This wide variation does not indicate so 
much a reprehensive ‘“‘inventiveness and ingenuity in elaborating 
devices for cutting corners and for the attainment of the degree and 
its financial reward without the pains and penalities,’’* as it does 
an honest difference of opinion as to the character and purposes of 
the master’s degree. 

Many graduate faculties regard the Master of Arts degree as a 
“little doctorate,” and to all appearances it is, for it has been in- 
vested with all the academic trappings of the more advanced de- 
gree. On or before a certain date the postulant must apply for 
admission to the graduate school, register, secure and file approval 
of his thesis subject, file notice of intention to take the degree, and 
pay his diploma fee; he must prepare and present, in a specified 


§ Ibid. 
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form, a thesis which shall make an original contribution to the body 
of existing knowledge, or at least demonstrate his power of inde- 
pendent research; he must be able to show a wide knowledge of his 
general field by passing an oral or written examination, or both, and 
he must have satisfied certain residence and course requirements. 
“The principal aim of graduate study,” according to the cate- 
gorical statement of several catalogues, ‘‘is the development of the 
power of independent work and the promotion of the spirit of re- 
search. 

There are several valid objections to this conception of the mas- 
ter’s degree. The conferring of master’s degrees by teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools,‘ the increasing popularity of the Master 
of Education’ and the Master of Science in Education degrees, and 
the abandonment of the research method in the master’s curricu- 
lum by some institutions, are some of the evidences of a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. To a certain extent, tout le monde a raison; no one 
is entirely wrong. For those of the Master of Arts candidates who 
aspire to the doctorate, the discipline of the thesis, or the promo- 
tion of the spirit of research by independent study, is invaluable. 
But a large majority of the Master of Arts candidates are seeking 
only the master’s degree now so generally required for teaching in 
the better secondary schools, and the needs and interests of these 
candidates are quite different. Indeed, the master’s degree has 
come to be so generally recognized as a “teaching” degree that 
many graduate students who aspire to the doctorate, and who fore- 
see no interruption in their studies, do not take the master’s de- 
gree at all. As the function of the Doctor of Philosophy as well as 
of the Master of Arts is to teach, albeit not exclusively, the question 
legitimately may be raised at this point as to why the same pro- 
fessional training should not be given to all those who intend to 
practise the art. As the present master’s degree does not aim di- 
rectly and specifically at preparation for teaching, however, the 
question remains an academic one. 

It seems fairly obvious, to us at least, that the preparation of 
the teacher of a modern foreign language presents problems and 


*B. W. Frazier, “Professional Education of Teachers,’’ Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1928-1930, Bulletin No. 20 (1931), pp. 23-24. 

* “Requirements for the Degree of Master of Education at Harvard,” School 
and Society, xx1x (February 9, 1929), p. 189. 
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difficulties not encountered in preparation for the teaching of many 
other subjects offered by secondary schools and, for that matter, 
the colleges themselves. To magnify the difficulty and importance 
of what we ourselves are doing is only human; but in this instance 
there seems to be abundant documentary evidence in the numerous 
books and articles on the subject which are listed in the annual 
bibliography of the Modern Language Journal, the Education 
Index, the bulletins of the U. S. Office of Education, and the Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages. Let us glance for a moment at the ideal preparation of 
the modern foreign language teacher, as formulated over thirty 
years ago by the Committee of Twelve 


To be ideally prepared for giving instruction in a modern language, even in a 
secondary school, one should have, aside from the ability to teach and the general 
personal culture necessary to secure the respect and attachment of pupils, a thor- 
ough practical command of the language to be taught, a solid knowledge of its liter- 
ature and a first-hand acquaintance with the foreign life of which the literature is 
the reflection. To be decently prepared, he should, at least, have read so much in 
the recent literature of the language that he can read about as easily as he would 
read matter of the same kind in English. He should have studied the principal 
works of the great writers, and should have taken a course in the general history of 
the literature. He should know thoroughly the grammar of the language in its 
present form. If he has some knowledge of the historical development of forms, such 
knowledge will help him in his teaching, especially in the teaching of French to 
pupils who have studied Latin. He should be able to pronounce the language intel- 
ligently and with reasonable accuracy, though he may not have the perfect “‘accent” 
of one who is to the manner born. He should be able to write a letter or a short essay 
in the language without making gross mistakes in grammar or idiom, and to carry 
on an ordinary conversation in the language without a sense of painful embarrass- 
ment. Even this degree of attainment will usually require residence abroad of those 
for whom English is the mother tongue, unless they have enjoyed exceptional op- 
portunities in this country. In any case, the residence abroad is greatly to be de- 
sired. 


Professor Purin’s report on The Training of Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages’ suggests the completion and modernization 
of this preparation by training in the methods of teaching, and in 
the technique of objective measurement of results, and by greater 
insistance on the aural-oral mastery of the language. It is signifi- 
cant that neither of these reports stresses the desirability of “the 


* Originally formulated in 1898, and reprinted in 1900 by D. C. Heath and Co. 
” New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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development of the power of independent work and the promotion 
of the spirit of research.” 

I have spoken of the two types of candidates for the master’s 
degree: namely, those for whom it is an apprenticeship or half- 
way mark to the doctorate, and those for whom it is a practical, 
technical, and perhaps final training for secondary-school teaching, 
“While the distinction between the two types is not a sharp one, 
it is usually possible to determine to which category a particular 
candidate belongs, and it may be wise not to treat them alike or 
make them all follow the same beaten track, but rather to guide 
them according to their needs.’’> No doubt the prospective second- 
ary-school teacher derives from the research method much cul- 
tural benefit in the development of his ability to reach conclusions 
independently, and even more professional benefit from his train- 
ing in the recognition and solution of new problems; but in view 
of his needs and the limited time at his disposal, might not the 
time usually spent in research be more profitably spent on further 
course-work in literature, grammar and syntax, phonetics, com- 
position and conversation, methods, Aulturkunde—in other words, 
on acquiring a more thorough and more extensive knowledge of the 
subject to be taught, and methods of teaching it? Furthermore, 
even in the case of those preparing to teach in colleges and uni- 
versities (and some would say, ‘especially in the case of these!” 
might it not be wise to postpone the emphasis on research until 
such time as the foundation for successful teaching shall have been 
laid? 

I do not regard the abandonment of the master’s thesis as the 
panacea for all the ills alleged to be inherent in the present Master 
of Arts degree. In the cases of those candidates whose previous 
preparation, teaching skill, experience, and intellectual curiosity 
indicate that they are ready for training in the research method, 
it is frequently highly desirable that they be permitted or required, 
at the discretion of the department, to present a thesis. At least 
one part of the training so obtained is of great value to all gradu- 
ate students: the training in bibliographical method, or, more 
simply stated, the development of the ability to use intelligently, 


either in the solution oi a given problem or merely in the acquisition 
of general information, the great libraries which are more char- 


* A. L. Lowell, President’s Report, 1930-1931 (Cambridge, 1931), p. 7. 
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acteristic of our educational institutions, though less widely pub- 
licized, than our stadia. 

While we have only recently been able to convince the Board 
of Graduate Studies at Northwestern University of the desira- 
bility of dropping the master’s thesis as an absolute requirement, 
or even of leaving it to the discretion of the department, several 
years ago we succeeded in introducing a course in Romance bibli- 
ography, planned——paradoxically enough—to replace the thesis 
eventually, but at the time to strengthen it and, incidentally, to 
facilitate the task of the thesis directors. To bring about change in 
existing conditions apparently follows the same pattern in educa- 
tional as in civic matters, and it is some satisfaction to reflect that 
our procedure has been quite regular: for to the citizen’s ‘‘There 
ought to be a law...” corresponds the educator’s ““There ought 
to be a course... .” 

This course in Romance bibliography is given by the several 
members of the graduate faculty of the Department, and is re- 
quired of all graduate students. Among the various general topics, 
special attention is given to general Romance periodicals, reper- 
tories of current publications, periodical indexes, library cata- 
logues, publishers’ lists, and bibliographies of pedagogical ma- 
terial. Under the headings of French, Spanish, and Italian, special 
attention is devoted to histories of literature, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, textbooks, and linguistic, literary, and historical 
bibliographies. In order to avoid making the course simply training 
in mnemonics, and in order to give the student a speaking acquaint- 
ance, at least, with some of the more important books to which he 
has so recently been introduced, a list of the types of problems and 
exercises which the student will be required to prepare is given 
to the professor under whose direction the student registered in the 
bibliography course is preparing his thesis; and the thesis director 
then indicates special topics of the various types which are con- 
nected with the thesis in some way. If for any reason the student 
is not preparing a thesis, course or semester papers may furnish 
the basis for these exercises. In either case the student is given the 
opportunity of making practical application of the bibliographical 
knowledge acquired—and graduate instructors and directors of 
theses are spared much onerous repetition of general directions. 
The bibliography course does not purport to promote the spirit of 
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research, but rather to familiarize the graduate student with the 
means of pursuing any linguistic, literary, or pedagogical investiga- 
tion which he may be called upon to make in the course of his 
career. To put the matter a bit more concretely, the prospective 
teacher is taught where he may find material on literary ques- 
tions, linguistic difficulties, pedagogical problems, selection or 
preparation of text editions, or topics upon which he might be 
asked to talk to his students, his colleagues, or the local women’s 
club. 

It may appear that in attacking the research method, of which 
the master’s thesis is the symbol, I am beating in an open door or 
belaboring a dead mule—if I may be permitted to translate two 
picturesque Gallic figures—for the thesis has in fact become an 
optional rather than an absolute requirement in many institutions. 
My quarrel with the thesis is that if it does what is purports to do 
and actually inculcates the spirit of research, it has developed a 
taste which the average teacher has small opportunity of satisfying 
and a method for which he has little use. Furthermore, the effort 
expended is likely to rob the prospective teacher of time which 
might be employed more advantageously in other directions. 

Naturally this raises the question of what graduate courses de- 
partments of modern foreign languages might reasonably be ex- 
pected to offer in order to develop the prospective teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness. Or, to approach the question from the point of view of 
the teacher who is ambitious to continue his professional prepara- 
tion in modern languages beyond the bachelor’s degree, from what 
types of graduate courses, other than the usual literature courses 
which must form the backbone of the master’s curriculum, can the 
teacher derive the most profit? 

I should not care to maintain that a course in bibliographical 
method such as that outlined above has been the most essential 
or the most useful graduate course chosen in preparation for teach- 
ing. Our own experience, however, and the comments of those who 
have taken the course, have convinced us of the utility and ef- 
fectiveness of such training, both for the student who is preparing 
for secondary-school teaching and for the student who is going on to 
the doctorate. 

One of the desiderata mentioned in the still pertinent Report 
of the Committee of Twelve, namely residence abroad, has become 
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increasingly difficult, not to say impossible, with the recent de- 
creases in salaries and the devaluation of the dollar in terms of 
foreign currencies. Consequently teachers of foreign languages are 
turning to the universities for “refresher” courses and for further 
training in the written and spoken language. As it is not incon- 
sistent with the purpose of the master’s degree to expect of the 
prospective teacher an accurate pronunciation and a certain facil- 
ity in the spoken language, the master’s candidate should be en- 
couraged, or required, to take further work in composition and 
conversation. The French do not consider it beneath the dignity of 
the candidate for the agrégation to be required to demonstrate his 
proficiency at the famous théme et version discipline, i.e., advanced 
composition and literary translation. 

Unfortunately I am not yet ready to prove objectively what I 
have long suspected, namely, that the graduate student in modern 
languages is likely to be inadequately prepared in linguistics, either 
because he has reached a plateau in his learning of the foreign 
language, or else because he has allowed his study of the literature 
and cultural backgrounds to interfere with his progress in further 
acquisition of the spoken and written language. The informal and 
insufficiently controlled tests which I have given certainly lead to 
the conclusion that the average candidate for the master’s degree 
is unprepared to make a more accurate translation from the ver- 
nacular to the foreign language, and vice versa, than the average 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree. This deficiency may be ex- 
plained more or less satisfactorily in various ways and is un- 
doubtedly compensated for by a number of “‘plus values,” but it is 
hard to avoid the inference that the prospective teacher needs 
further linguistic training of the sort usually obtained in an ad- 
vanced composition and conversation course. 

Since I have mentioned the French théme et version method, I 
should like to call attention, in passing, to the desirability of in- 
cluding in advanced composition courses at least an occasional 
exercise in translating from the foreign language to the vernacular. 
By translation I do not mean the halting, faulty approximation or 
the slovenly paraphrase which usually masquerades as translation, 
but rather a meticulously accurate and polished rendering of the 
original. As a corrective of the vagueness and inaccuracy which 
hasty and extensive reading encourages, as a method of teaching 
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idiom and syntax, as a means of penetrating the inner meaning of a 
text, and as an aid to cultivating Sprachgefiihl (if indeed it can be 
cultivated), literary translation is a method too frequently over- 
looked as an adjunct to composition. 

Further training in phonetics might well be given at a more 
advanced level than is customary in many institutions. Most 
graduates, in Romance languages at least, have been exposed to 
phonetics, and most of them have promptly recovered—com- 
pletely. The problems encountered in teaching pronunciation fre- 
quently bring the younger teacher to regret the hasty immuniza- 
tion, and indicate the expediency of more thorough work in this 
field. As courses in phonetics commonly include training in the 
utilization of phonographic records and the radio, they suggest an 


inexpensive means whereby the teacher may not only continue 


to improve his own pronunciation, but also stimulate the interest 
of his classes in the spoken language. 

Two other types of courses, partly linguistic and partly literary, 
which might be taken with great profit, are the explication de 
textes and the syntax courses now given in a number of institutions. 
Few other courses approximate as closely as these the sort of train- 
ing which would be received by study abroad, and their inclusion 
in a well rounded teacher-training program is most desirable. 

In general, the master’s candidate is much better prepared in 
the literature than in the language, but a comprehensive examina- 
tion almost invariably reveals that his knowledge of the literature 
is patchy (owing perhaps to the course system) and that it is all 
too frequently derived from critical and historical sources rather 
than from the literature itself. As it is desirable that the candidate 
shall have read widely and wisely, he might be given a list of re- 
quired readings (principally the literary texts themselves, but con- 
ceivably critical, historical, and pedagogical material as well) in 
order that he may have made first-hand acquaintance with the 
more important works in his field which have not necessarily been 
covered by any formal course. An extension into the graduate 
register of already existing undergraduate independent and sup- 
plementary study courses would take care of this problem ade- 
quately. 

It would be a mistake to expect such a course in general reading 
alone to cover the subject of Kulturgeschichte satisfactorily. There 
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is at present a notable tendency to require of the undergraduate 
major in modern languages such knowledge of the social, political, 
economic and cultural backgrounds as may be obtained either 
from a course in foreign history taught by the history department, 
or from a “‘civilization’”’ course taught by the modern language 
department. A carefully integrated teacher-training program at the 
graduate level might well include an advanced course of either 
sort, for it is too often mistakenly assumed that the candidate for 
the master’s degree has in some mysterious fashion absorbed an 
extensive knowledge of cultural backgrounds. 

The undergraduate major in modern foreign languages who 
plans to teach has almost always taken a course in methods and 
another in practice teaching. But for one who has not yet taught, 
the theory of foreign language methodology is difficult of practical 
application, and the first class met when one is on one’s own may 
bring up more problems than are commonly encountered in a whole 
semester of supervised practice teaching. The more inexperienced 
teacher, at least, might conceivably be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to take a second course in methods given at the graduate 
level. Such a course would undoubtedly include thorough training 
in the formulation, use, and interpretation of new-type examina- 
tions (or ‘‘objective measurements of results,’’ if one prefers the 
technical term), in the application of data so obtained to the 
analysis of the relative efficacy of various techniques and to the 
problem of sectioning according to ability, and in many of the other 
more technical aspects of language teaching which cannot be 
treated adequately in a single introductory course in methodology. 

The problems involved in defining the objectives of graduate 
study in modern foreign languages, and in planning a graduate 
curriculum to attain these objectives, are not new,’ and many 
others have pointed out that “the universities must see to it that 
graduate study contributes to a more thorough professional prepa- 
ration of teachers as well as to their cultural enrichment.” As a 


® Cf. Hayward Keniston, ‘‘The Réle of the Graduate School in the Training of 
the Modern Language Teacher,” Modern Language Journal, v1 (October, 1922); 
P.H. Churchman, “Wanted: the Graduate School of Teacher-Training,” Modern 
Language Journal, x1 (October, 1926); Purin, op. cit., pp. 92-94; Robert D. Cole, 
Modern Foreign Languages and their Teaching (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1931), chap. xv. 
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matter of fact, the universities, increasingly aware of the true 
nature and purpose of the master’s degree, are now offering many 
graduate courses of a more practical nature and which are particu- 
larly valuable to the prospective teacher. It is quite possible that a 
more perspicacious and considered choice among existing courses 
by the graduate student himself, together with some modification 
of the present regulations governing the master’s degree on the 
part of the various universities, might effect a considerable im- 
provement in teacher-training. On the other hand, it might be 
wiser to devise a unified program leading to the master’s degree 
which would take specific cognizance of the professional needs of 
the teacher by including courses of the sort which I have men- 
tioned. 

Few would deny that, in view of the very nature of language 
study and instruction, teacher-training in languages can be given 
more effectively by the language departments themselves; but 
many have raised the question of whether we are doing all we could 
or should do to provide the proper sort of training. As a conse- 
quence, is it not likely that many language teachers who have felt 
the need of further professional training have turned to the more 
general and technical courses in Education in preference to the 
merely cultural or historical courses in the literature of the lan- 
guage which they are teaching? 

I have chosen this rather controversial subject of teaching- 
training in foreign languages, even at the risk of implying that the 
master’s degrees in foreign languages which we have been conferring 
are not—from the teacher’s point of view—“‘all wool and a yard 
wide,” in the hope that those teachers who are just embarking upon 
graduate study may be brought to a more lively realization of the 
necessity of choosing their courses wisely, and that the teachers of 
modern foreign languages and the universities to which they turn 
for professional training and guidance may work together toward 
a more satisfactory solution of the problem in the light of present- 
day trends and past experience. 

Tuomas R. PALFREY 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 





Axorin y Cervantes’ 


(Resumen del autor.—Establécese la apreciaci6n que de Cervantes hace Azorfn. 
Relaciénase a uno y otro por la psicologia de su estilo que pinta con toques gradu- 
ados y exactos, sin someterse a las normas literarias tradicionales en sus respectivas 
épocas. Y se asemejan por el sentido de justicia con que enmiendan sus juicios.) 


I 


pet costumbre—entre los profesores visitantes del Departa- 
mento de Estudios Hispdnicos de la Universidad de Puerto 
Rico, honrados con el discurso critico de la Fiesta de la Lengua— 
referirse directamente a Cervantes, o a determinado aspecto de 
su produccién literaria. Yo he preferido relacionarlo con quien 
piensa que un autor cldsico es un reflejo de nuestra sensibilidad 
moderna; con quien a menudo afirmé, paraddéjicamente, que el 
libro mas espafiol y universal de todos los libros no fué escrito por 
Cervantes, sino por los diversos comentaristas que, a lo largo del 
tiempo, han ido viendo reflejada su sensibilidad en aquella ficci6én 
de ficciones. Porque mientras mas se presta al cambio, tanto mas 
vital es la creacién clasica. Y como cada siglo siente y ve el Quijote 
desde mds puntos que ninguna otra de las letras de Espana, debe 
concluirse que la de Cervantes es la mas vital de nuestras obras. 

Rechaza Azorin al de Lemos como Mecenas de Cervantes. 
Pinta al conde hombre mediocre que hubiera sido hey excelente par- 
lamentario y hubiera desempefiado diversos ministerios, en cuya 
persona—de acuerdo con la opinién del marqués de Rafal—nada 
de verdaderamente extraordinario occurre. Nombrado virrey de 
Napoles, hallabase, desde la altura de su cargo, en condiciones de 
dispensar amplia y generosa mano a Cervantes, puesto que se 
ufanaba de ser amparador de literatos. Puso, no obstante, entre su 
persona y la de quien sustentaba la fervorosa ilusién de ser mag- 
nificamente acogido, la barrera no sélo de otro hombre de letras— 
como escribe Azorin—sino de los dos Argensola—como aclara el 
propio Cervantes en aquellos versos del capitulo III del Viaje 
del Parnaso: 


Mandéme el del alfgero calzado 
que me aprestase y fuese luego a tierra 


' Lefdo en el paraninfo de la Universidad de Puerto Rico la noche del 23 de 
abril de 1934. 
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a dar a los Lupercios un recado, 

en que les diese cuenta de la guerra 

temida, y que a venir les persuadiese 

al duro y fiero asalto, al cierra, cierra. 

—Seior, le respondf, si acaso hubiese 

otro que la embajada les llevase, 

que mas grato a los dos hermanos fuese 

que yo no soy, sé bien que negociase 

mejor—. Dijo Mercurio: —No entiendo 

y has de ir antes que el tiempo mis se pase. 
(Que no me han de escuchar estoy temiendo, 

le repliqué, ya si el ir yo no importa, 

puesto que en todo obedecer pretendo. 

(Jue no sé quién me dice y quién me exorta 

que tienen para mf, a lo que imagino, 

la voluntad, como la vista, corta. 


Nuevas investigaciones pueden justificar el menosprecio de 
Azorin por Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro y el recelo que de su 
secretario tiene. El profesor Otis H. Green—en su estudio The 
Literary Court of the Conde de Lemos at Naples—recuerda que 
Andrés de Uztarroz, en su manuscrito titulado Elogios de los 
cronistas de Aragén, no olvida que ‘‘Todos los poetas de aquel 


tiempo se lamentan de la tibiega de Lupercio Leonardo.”’ También 
se alude, en el mencionado estudio, al hecho de que, con excepcidn 
de Mira de Amescua—aparte los immortales hermanos—los 
hombres que consigo llevé el de Lemos, en vez de poetas, parece 


> Lemos—o su _ secretario— 


que eran “sefiores amigos dellos.’ 
rechaz6é a Cervantes. El segundo fué, acaso, el eclesidstico que 
impidié a Crist6bal Sudrez de Figueroa obtener una plaza en la 
corte que, de haber admitido al de La Galatea y al de El Passagero, 
y de haber facilitado la entrada en ella a Géngora—aunque éste 
no hizo manifiesta solicitud de ingreso en la misma—junto a los 
Argensola, hubiera sido, sin duda—segtin concluye Green—dis- 
tinguida. 

¢Cémo armonizar las vehementes protestas de amistad y adhe- 
sién hechas por Cervantes respecto al conde y la conducta mez- 
quina, menguada de éste?—viene a preguntarse Azorin. Y se 
contesta con otra pregunta: Si era Lemos la tinica persona a quien 
Cervantes podia recurrir, jiba a perder este tinico asidero por 
adjetivo de mds o de menos en sus dedicatorias? 

Cabria, acaso, objetar, en este punto, que la dedicatoria del 
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Persiles—escrita al dia siguiente de recibir Cervantes la ex- 
tremauncién, y cuatro antes de morir, declaradamente consciente 
de que su fin era inmediato—cuando ya no le valdria ese asidero, 
supera a cuanto antes dirigié al conde en cordialidad y devocién: 
“el tiempo es breve, las ansias crecen, las esperanzas menguan, y 
con todo esto, llevo la vida sobre el deseo que tengo de vivir, y 
quisiera ponerla coto hasta besar los pies de vuesa excelencia: que 
podria ser fuese tanto el contento de ver a vuesa excelencia sano 
en Espafia, que me volviese a dar la vida.’’ Lo cual armoniza, de 
otra parte, con la generosidad nativa de Miguel, a que se refiere 
Azorin. Quien, volviendo al de Lemos, resume que en su afecto 
hacia Cervantes debié de haber esa correcci6n, esa urbanidad fria, 
ese discreto acercamiento—o alejamiento—que un gran aristoécrata 
sabe poner entre su persona y la de un hombre a quien se adeuda 
cierta gratitud, pero con quien no se cree que debe establecerse 
una sincera, honda, cordial solidaridad espiritual. Y con noble 
indignacién, mitad reparo, mitad melancolia—ironia, en suma— 
exclama el critico de Los valores literarios: ‘‘Pero, jay, querido 
Miguel! Tu, ,quién eras y qué eras? Tu eras un pobre hombre, 
lisiado y desdichado; tu no habias compuesto ningtn libro serio; 
ti no habias sacado de tu cabeza mds que una historia estrafalaria 
y risible.”’ 

Registra Azorin—en mas de un libro—el menosprecio en que 
tenfan los poetas cortesanos, los coeténeos cultos de Cervantes, a 
su obra maestra. Menosprecio sintetizado en El Crfticén—segunda 
parte, crisis primera—de Baltasar Gracian, que llam6é la mayor 
necedad a la de querer expulsar del mundo a los necios autores de 
caballeria burlandose de su quimérico trabajo. Y expresa Azorin 
su simpatfa por las paginas—agudas, justicieras—de Enrique 
Heine: lo mas bello, fundamental y sentido que jamas se haya 
escrito acerca del Quijote. Porque fué el poeta germanico—asegura 
Azorin—quien primero ha visto y sentido—y, por lo tanto, inter- 
pretado—de una manera verdaderamente moderna, la ficcién 
capital de Cervantes, el mds grande de nuestros artistas literarios. 

No ha querido Azorin ver en el Quijote un cadaver conservado 
por la erudicién para disecarle con la frialdad de quien opera en 
desalmado cuerpo. Estima, sf, la labor de Mayans, de Rodriguez 
Marin, de Icaza, de Cotarelo, de Pérez Pastor, de Castro, entre los 
cervantistas espafioles e hispanoamericanos. Pero pide otra cosa: 
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vitalidad.? El Quijote es para él libro de realidades. Se opone al 
punto de vista formalista. Se rebela contra la nocién tradicional. 
Cree que los eruditos deben imitar al romantico Giménez Serrano, 
que—en 1848—emprendié a pie una andanza a la patria del buen 
Aventurero, en vez de darse calabazadas para encontrar en los 
libros—y slo en los libros—lo que se puede hallar en la vida. De 
ahi su partida a Jos pueblos—a las pequefias villas de la Mancha 
emprendida en 1905, génesis de La ruta de Don Quijote. 

Con ese criterio y con esa actuacién Azorin es fiel al espiritu 
cervantista. Fué en contacto con la realidad, en desiguales luchas 
terrenas, como Cervantes conocié a su Espafia, como penetré la 
psicologia de sus criaturas. Fuera o no el suyo un ingenio lego; 
tuviera o no relaciones intelectuales con Erasmo y los humanistas 
del Renacimiento, es lo cierto que en sus obras hay pasajes ca- 
racteristicos de su desestimaci6n por los gramdticos, por los eruditos, 
por los latinistas. Escojamos tres ejemplos. En el prélogo del 
Quijote describese confuso por el parecer del vulgo, ya que, entre 
otras faltas, hay en su obra la de toda erudicién y doctrina, sin 
acotaciones en las margenes y sin anotaciones en el fin del libro, 
como ve que estan otros, aunque sean fabulosos y profanos, tan 
llenos de Aristételes, de Platén y de toda la caterva de filésofos, 
que admiran a los leyentes y tienen a sus autores por hombres 
leidos, eruditos y elocuentes. Confusién de la que, burla burlando, 
le saca el imaginario y discreto amigo que le ofrece la sencillisima 
receta de las citas aplicables a todos los casos—cosas de tan poco 
momento y tan faciles de remediar que no pueden tener fuerza de 
suspender y abortar a ingenio tan maduro: “Y con estos latinicos 
y otros tales os tendran siquiera por gramatico; que el serlo no es 
de poca honra y provecho el dia de hoy.”’ Adviértase que Cervantes 
escribe “‘caterva de filésofos’’; y recuérdese que caterva es multitud 
de personas de poco valor e importancia. Recuérdese, también, 
que concluye por aceptar las razones de su amigo, aprobandolas 
por buenas sin ponerlas en disputa. 

En el capitulo XXII de la segunda parte del Quijote, es Sancho 
quien se encarga de burlarse del famoso estudiante que pone reparo 


* Unamuno coincide con este criterio. En la Conclusién de Del sentimiento 
trdgico de la vida, dice al referirse a su Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho: “Escrib{ aquel 
libro para repensar el guijote contra cervantistas y eruditos, para hacer obra de 
vida de lo que era y sigue siendo para los mds letra muerta.”’ 
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a Virgilio por olvidarsele declarar quién fué el primero que tuvo 
catarro en el mundo; declaracién que hace por su cuenta, au- 
torizada “con mas de veinticinco autores.’”’ Y el escudero le 
pregunta: ‘‘{sabriame decir, que si sabra, pues todo lo sabe, 
quién fué el primero que se rascé en la cabeza, que yo para mi 
tengo que debioé de ser nuestro padre Adan?” 

Y en El coloquio de los perros hace aclarar a Cipién “‘que hay 
algunos que no les excusa el ser Jatinos, de ser asnos.”’ 

En Al margen de los clésicos Azorin evoca al anciano Don 
Alvaro Tarfe, que compré un ejemplar de la primera parte del 
Ingenioso Hidalgo; que se prendo de esta honda y humana filosofia. 
... Ya pobre, viejo ya, se habia quedado casi ciego. Su intima 
angustia era no poder posar los ojos en las paginas del Quijote. 

Partiendo del capitulo L, de la primera parte de esa historia, 
y sdlo mediante la transcripcién de una frase sentenciada por el 
candénigo al pastor empefiado en estorbar el natural instinto de su 
cabra, con limitadisima superficie—en ‘“‘Cerrera, cerrera”’ de su 
libro Castilla—profundiza Azorin hasta hacernos imaginar, sin ex- 
plicaciones, un cuadro de adulterio, doloroso y lejano como el arte 
que magistralmente lo sugiere. 


II 


No es, empero, la historia cervantina mds admirada por Azorin 
—la del obstinado Sofador—la que con mas fina emocién le ha 
movido a elogio. Pertenece esa gloria al que llama ‘“‘uno de los 
mis bellos libros de nuestra literatura,” a Los trabajos de Persiles 
y Segismunda: ‘‘Bello libro que comienza a tener para nosotros, los 
modernos, una trascendencia y un encanto profundos.” jQué 
sentido mas tragico el de este libro en que todos deseaban, pero a 
ninguno se le cumplian sus deseos! Un deseo que siempre ha de ser 
deseo. Eso es, para Azorin, este libro de Cervantes. Alaba la 
impersonalidad, la sobriedad del estilo y la difusa melancolia que 
impregna toda la obra—extrafia deambulacién por lo desconocido. 
En el Persiles todo es sucesivo, evolutivo. ‘‘Pocos libros tan vivos 
y modernos como éste.’”’ Y ya en otras paginas de Al margen de los 
clésicos, a manera de amoroso ritornello, en confidente platica, le 
murmura a Cervantes:... “la inatencién, el descuido, la rutina, 
el prejuicio de eruditos y profesores, ha cubierto poco a poco de 
polvo tu obra. Otra obra atrafa todas las miradas. Y, sin embargo, 
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tu libro era un bello, un exquisito, un admirable libro. Se necesita 
en nuestra literatura sacar a plena luz obras que estan todavia sin 
ser gustadas plenamente por los lectores. Hagamos con el Persiles 
lo que se hace con un cuadro olvidado.” 

jCémo le placeria a Cervantes—de poderlo escuchar—el matiz 
de la musica halagadora con que encanta a su libro Azorin! {No 
habia escrito, en la dedicatoria de la segunda parte del Quijote, 
que el Persiles, segin la opinién de sus amigos, habia de llegar “‘al 
extremo de bondad posible’’? 

Aceptando por de Cervantes La fuerza de la sangre, que trae al 
espiritu la sensacién del centro de Espafia, asi como El amante 
liberal esta henchida de una visién del Mediterraneo, elogia Azorin 
al paisajista: 
en Cervantes nos producen el mismo efecto—o mas intenso—que 


“e 


Por qué unas lineas—dos o tres—de descripcién 


una amplia, detallada, prolija descripcién?’’ Y recuerda que no 
son frecuentes en nuestra literatura estas visiones lunares de un 


“e 


romanticismo “‘delicado y misterioso.”’ 

Misteriosa y delicada. ... No se hallarian otros vocablos tan 
precisos—en su hechicera vaguedad—para aplicarse a esa gemita 
de recreaciones que, apoydndose en La ilustre fregona, engast6 
Azorin en Castilla: “‘La fragancia del vaso.” 


Aquel ingenioso sin par a quien llamara Cervantes El licenciado 


Vidriera motiv6 otra de esas sutiles variaciones sobre ajenas fan- 
tasias que constituyen una de las mas personales caracteristicas 
de Azorin. 

Como hemos visto, el autor de Hoy ha estudiado al de Ayer 
critica y psicol6gicamente. Y—lo que es mds precioso—ha dado 
vida, en sus glosas—con tanto de evocaciones como de creacién— 
a una atmosfera ideal en torno de la realidad novelesca de algunos 
personajes cervantinos, hasta infundirles un nuevo sentimiento 
lirico que les une mds a nosotros. Porque tiene Azorin una sensibili- 
dad tan agudizada, que parece recibir, en algunas de sus paginas, 
la poesia a distancia. 

(Clavilefio, ti no eres de madera; Clavilefio, tt tienes levedad 
quimérica si cabalga en tus lomos un gil artista ungido de gracia. 
Tus cascos de alquimista, Clavilefio, arrancan dorados girones al 
Tiempo. Y salpicas el aire vibrante de calor, y de ritmo, y de 
luz.) 
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III 


Otras razones podrian aportarse para justificar la corresponden- 
cia entre ambos ingenios. Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, en su 
primoroso analisis de El lenguaje del siglo XVI, recuerda que, 
entre 1585 y 1617, la lengua del Quijote no fué la caracteristica de 
la centuria de Géngora y Quevedo. 

Si pensamos ahora en tres prosistas representativos del siglo 
pasado en Espafia: si pensamos en Castelar, en Estébanez Cal- 
derén, en Pereda, comprobaremos la diferencia de la lengua de 
Azorin. Porque Azorin—tedrica y practicamente—ha combatido 
la retérica y el seudo casticismo. Sabe que—contrario a lo que 
cree la generalidad de los afectos a cosas literarias—el estilo deja 
de ser castizo cuando se plasma sobre giros, voces y maneras de 
decir de los escritores de hace tres o cuatro siglos. Aquéllos no 


imitaron en su construccién y en su vocabulario a sus antecesores. 
El lenguaje evoluciona. Evoluciona la sensibilidad y ha de evo- 
lucionar el medio que tiene de exteriorizarse. Como hay en nuestro 
acervo mental aspectos, relaciones y matices de las cosas que no 
habia en el siglo XVII, hay también una gama de expresiones 
literarias—lexicograficas y psicol6gicas—desconocida en el siglo 


de oro. La prosa cervantina, examinada por un Clemencin, con la 
comineria del gramatico, no es correcta. La de Azorin, expurgada 
por el dogmatismo académico, tampoco. Lo que en la prosa de 
Vélez de Guevara, de Castillo Solérzano, de Quevedo, de Gracian, 
es brillantez, piensa el propio Azorin que es en Cervantes ligereza, 
sutilidad, inactualidad. Cierto que la sencillez del estilo de Cer- 
vantes es esponténea y que la de Azorin—como la de Voltaire, 
como la de Anatole France—es consecuencia de concienzuda 
depuracién. Fué la naturaleza quien parece haber movido la pluma 
de Cervantes. Ha sido el estudio—un bien meditado afin renova- 
dor—quien mueve la de Azorin. Examinese, si no, su prélogo a 
Superrealismo. Aqui nos revela su empeno de libertar las palabras 
cansadas de la prisidn en que las ha tenido la retérica antigua. 
Quiere librarlas de la fosilizacién en la prolijidad de un estilo 
anacronico. 

En la apreciacién que Azorin hace del estilo de Cervantes, 
dirfase que describe el suyo propio. No porque coincidan en la 
forma—problema secundario, en este caso—sino en espfritu— 
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condicién psicolégica. Habla del estilo ‘“‘apacible, sosegado, sencillo, 
sobrio”’ de Cervantes. 

En 1846 aparecié en Barcelona un libro de Pablo Piferrer, 
Clasicos espafioles. Piferrer es precursor de Azorin en su devocién 
por los clasicos; en la recomendacidén que de su lectura hace a los 
jovenes. Al comentar a Cervantes, dice Piferrer que pintdé por 
primera vez “‘con toques graduados y exactos.’’ Observa, también, 
que en sus obras “‘el todo se enlazaba con una armonia general.” 
Afirma que Cervantes llega por el sentimiento a la esencia de las 
cosas. 

Qué lector de Azorin no halla en sus obras esas mismas 
cualidades que—pese a las diferencias entre unas y otras—subraya 
Piferrer en las cervantinas? 

IV 

Distingamos ahora—siquiera sea brevemente—las caracteristi- 
cas de Azorin y de sus libros. 

Creia el autor de La vie littéraire que el buen critico es aquél 
que relata las aventuras de su alma al hablar de las obras maestras 
(‘Le bon critique est celui qui raconte les aventures de son Ame au 
milieu des chefs-d’euvre’’). 

Azorin no ha escrito—y tal vez nunca escribira—la historia de 
su vida. Menosprecia la anécdota. Pero refiriéndose a otros au- 
tores ha trazado las aventuras de su espiritu: inteligencia y sensi- 
bilidad. 

gCémo piensa? {Cémo siente Azorin? Apoydndonos, parcial- 
mente, en palabras suyas al comentar las obras ajenas, y sumando- 
les nuestras proprias reacciones, conseguiremos, quizds, definirlo. 
Diciéndonos, muchas veces, cémo son los demas y cémo los ve, 
descubriremos cémo es él'y qué podemos ver en su arte. 

Su agudeza le lleva a escoger—en el inmenso y complicado 
acervo de la realidad—el rasgo esencial de las cosas. Da sédlo el 
detalle caracteristico. El detalle intimo, vital. Es, como Géngora, 
artista de condensaciones. Como el de las Soledades, puede acumu- 
lar enorme cantidad de sentido y de sugestibilidad en una frase. 
Y es sabio en saber cuando ha de pausar sus expresiones para que 
alcancen su mas sutil sentimiento. No olvida que hay hombres 
que atraen e imantan m4s—o por lo menos tanto—por sus silencios 
como por sus palabras. Y deja tras los suyos caminitos de ideales 
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sugerencias por donde la imaginacién lectora puede volverse al 
pasado reanimado por él. O adelantarse a un porvenir henchido 
de modernidad. Nunca cierra las posibilidades de ensofiacién y 
de belleza con un punto. Cuando su oracién acaba, no termina. 
Empieza la posibilidad del lector—preparada ya por el artista— 
de percibir inefables prolongaciones. 

Azorin se asoma a la vida, y relaciona los libros con las ciudades 
y los campos. Desesperado por abrir un resquicio en lo Infinito 
para ver lo que hay fuera del espacio y del tiempo, su mayor preo- 
cupacion es la hora que pasa. A veces quisiera regresar al pasado. 
Y abolir los siglos, a veces, para colocarse de subito en lo futuro. 
Y pasa la vida—como la Angelita de su auto sacramental—entre 
la afioranza y el anhelo. 

Gusta de jugar a la sintesis del ambiente de Espafia—en su 
Ayer, en su Hoy, en su Manana—. Recréala con la literatura, con 
la historia, con el paisaje, con las costumbres de su tierra; al 
recuerdo de sus clasicos y a la luz de escritores forasteros: poniendo 
un alma nueva, de ahora, en los personajes y en los libros antiguos. 

Tradicién y renovacién se ainan y complementan maravillo- 
samente aqui. Por eso—a mi entender—ha contribuido, mejor que 
ningun otro espafiol contemporaneo, a afinar la sensibilidad nacio- 
nal. Su prosa—fugitiva y sensitiva—, y su ideario individual—la 
justicia y el progreso—, embellecen y humanizan. Arte y pedago- 
gia. Esta nobleza puede explicarse por su clarividencia mental y 
por su ejercitada contemplacién de la Naturaleza: ‘‘Cuanto mas 
se comprenda y ame la naturaleza,’”’ ha dicho, ‘‘tanto mas nos 
sentiremos alzados hacia lo Infinito.”’ 

E] avance de la humanidad estriba para él en sustituir el valor- 
fuerza por el valor-inteligencia. Un poco mas de sensibilidad: eso 
es, para Azorin, el progreso humano. Su inteligencia no es sdlo 
cerebral. (Siguese de ahi su simpatia.) De serlo, hubiérale men- 
guado el pesimismo. Predominaria en él la nota negativa, carac- 
teristica de no pocas paginas de su juventud. Por esto pudo 
aconsejar, después, que no juzguemos a los hombres eminentes ni 
por sus contradicciones ni por sus violencias. En Azorin el intelecto 
critico ha quedado, en su madurez, equilibrado por la emocién. 
Dedtcese de ello su aptitud para comprender, para escribir como 
un impresionista. Sabe que en tanto que el mundo sea mundo, la 
humanidad oscilard entre el instinto libre y la razén. Reconoce 
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que el universo es un infinito encadenamiento de causas y con- 
causas; que todo es necesario e inevitable; que nada es primero y 
espontaneo. No es el individuo unilateral y rectilineo amado de 
las masas: no es liberal ni reaccionario, ni contemporizador ni 
intransigente. Como Larra, no es nada y lo es todo. Recuerda que 
no se puede reducir la vida—la personal y la colectiva—a un solo 
canon, ni se puede encerrar la belleza en una sola férmula. Asi 
nace su eclecticismo. Asi sus encontrados juicios acerca de los 
hombres y de los libros. Tiene conciencia de que no poseer una 
idea fija es poseerlas todas, es gustarlas todas, es amarlas todas. 
““Y como la vida no es una sola cosa, sino que son varias, y a veces 
muy contradictorias, sdlo éste es el eficaz medio de percibirla en 
todos sus matices cambiantes, y sdlo ésta es la regla infalible para 
juzgar y estimar a los hombres... .”’ 

Un nuevo parecido con Cervantes. En el capitulo XLVIII de 
la primera parte del Quijote, muéstrase el autor adversario de la 
comedia nueva de Lope. Diez afios después, en el prélogo al lector 
de los Entremeses, Cervantes rendia culto al que llamaba ‘‘mons- 
truo de la naturaleza”’ y “llend el mundo de comedias propias, 
felices y bien razonadas.”’ En Los valores literarios, al ocuparse 
Azorin de Valera, le niega hondo amor de la belleza; preséntale 
preocupado sobre todo por la vida elegante. En Clasicos y modernos 
—también de 1913—le juzga acaso incapaz de sentir, emocional- 
mente, el Quijote. Pasados sélo cuatro aos, en El paisaje de 
Espana visto por los espanoles, enmienda Azorin, devolviéndole sus 
honores de artista, la equivocada opinién sobre Valera. 


V 


Mucho mas de lo dicho se me queda por deciros a propésito del 
patriotismo, de la ironia, de la sobriedad de Cervantes en su 
relacién con este Azorin solitario y raro como Montaigne; de este 
Azorin que ama la paradoja—ese juguete de los espiritus delicados. 
Pero ya nos previno el del Quijote que nunca lo bueno fué mucho; 
y no quiero que la excelencia de esta fiesta se desvirtte por la 
abundancia de mi discurso. 


José A. BALSEIRO 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 





The What, When, and Why of Phonetics 


in Learning French Pronunctatton™ 


HE word phonetics is still meaningless for some teachers of 

French in America, and a bugbear for others, although the 
term phonetic method in the study of a language was born for the 
public at large about fifty-two years ago. 

In these fifty-two years there have been thirteen high-school 
and thirteen college generations, in which the phonetic method in 
learning French pronunciation in our schools could have not only 
been born, but also passed from childhood to adolescence and to 
adulthood. But the great mass of our teachers, like the teachers in 
other countries, are so strongly chained to the slavery of traditional 
methods of language teaching that the phonetic method is still in 
its infancy in our midst. If it is not growing fast among us, how- 
ever, it is being pushed ahead somewhere else. We read, for ex- 
ample, in the Instructions du 2 septembre, 1925, relatives aux pro- 
grammes de l’enseignement secondaire dans les lycées et colléges of 
France, the following information in regard to the teaching of 
foreign languages in that country: “We cannot understand at 
present why professors of foreign languages continue to ignore 
phonetics. It should be the guardian of their good pronunciation. 
Does this mean that the time has come to require the universal 
use of it in the classes? We do not think so, for, since phonetics is 
not taught in all universities, all candidates for teaching and 
young professors are not prepared for it. Certain masters find in 
phonetics a very precious help in teaching pronunciation; others, 
by the unwise use of the international transcription, have ren- 
dered their task discouraging and more difficult. On the whole, we 
cannot recommend it too highly to teachers.’”! 

As to the teaching of the pronunciation of foreign languages in 
Germany, we shall quote from the ‘‘Suggestions” given a few 
years ago by the Prussian Superintendent of Schools to the teachers 


* A paper read before the Modern Foreign Language section of the North 
Dakota Educational Association at its annual meeting, November 2-3-4, 1933, at 
Minot, N. Dak. 

1 As reported by R. E. McMurry, M. Muller, and Th. Alexander in their book 
Modern Foreign Languages in France and Germany, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1930, p. 41. 
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of foreign languages in Prussia: “It is left to the judgment of the 
instructor as to how far he will employ a special phonetic script in 
the beginning. In any event the same phonetic script must be used 
in all language instruction of the same institution, the best being 
that of the Association Phonétique.* 

The phonetic method is not now being taught in all the col- 
leges and universities of America, therefore many young teachers, 
and some old ones, too, do not know what it is. And here we di- 
rectly come to the first part of our thesis: ‘‘What is phonetics?” 
‘“‘Phonetics,”” says Henry Sweet, the pioneer of phonetics in 
England, ‘‘is the science of speech-sounds and recognizing them by 
ear.’’> It describes the actions and positions of the vocal organs, 
as throat, tongue, lips, etc., by which speech-sounds are produced, 
and classifies speech-sounds according to their organic function. 

The term speech-sound, then, has two meanings: first, the posi- 
tion of the tongue in the mouth, where it is produced; and, second, 
the sound, which is the result of sending the breath through the 
passage of the throat and the mouth. 

In the teaching of French pronunciation by the phonetic 
method, one must start with the assumption that there is no equal 
speech-sound in English, therefore one must find out the difference 
of sounds in the two languages. This is the theory first enunciated 
by the German scholar Viétor, who said, in 1882, ‘‘Language is 
sound, therefore the teacher of language is a teacher of sounds.” 

Since one cannot trust one’s own sense of hearing, one must 
imitate what native Frenchmen do. What do they do, then, when 
they speak? The answer to this question is exactly what consti- 
tutes the phonetic method. 

Space does not permit many details about this method. How- 
ever, we are going to give some emphasis to the use of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet as applied to French, the knowledge of 
which we consider an indispensable tool in order to visualize very 
distinctly the sound or sounds of each and every syllable of any 
given French word. We believe that this knowledge is as indis- 
pensable to the beginner in French as the first lessons given to 
anyone who wants to swim or drive an automobile. As it is well 
known, there are, in the French phonetic alphabet, thirty-seven 


? [bid., p. 255. 
* Sweet, Henry, A Primer of Phonetics, London: Clarendon Press, 1906, p. 1. 
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speech-sounds. There are, of course, some exceptions to these 
fundamental thirty-seven sounds, but we claim that a sound 
knowledge of them and a good practical application of this knowl- 
edge are sufficient for the clear understanding of spoken French. 
Now, no teacher of phonetics in America pretends to make per- 
fect French speakers out of his American students, but the claim 
that a quicker and better result in French pronunciation is ob- 
tained through the phonetic method than through any other 
method stands unchallenged in America or anywhere else; and I, 
for one, humbly but seriously, am ready to accept a challenge from 
any source whatever. I am not guessing at the result, nor simply 
hoping to come out victoriously, nor am I bluffing; I am simply 
speaking with that dynamic strength that convincing past ex- 
perience gives to anyone. 

In the minds of some old and young American teachers of French 
there is the notion that phonetics, if taught at all, should not be 
taught during the first year of French, because, they think it is 
too difficult for the tender minds of high-school or college fresh- 
men. This brings us to the second point of our thesis, that is, 
“When French pronunciation should be taught with the phonetic 
method.” It is our sincere belief that the teachers just mentioned 
lack the backbone of the best ingredient for any success in life, 
namely, enthusiasm. We all know, of course, that enthusiasm can- 
not be acquired with one or three university credit-hours, or de- 
veloped through any book or psychological text; it is felt only 
through our own accomplishments attained by way of other 
people, who have taught us or spurred us to a definite goal, or 
through our iron will-power to accomplish an apparently difficult 
task. By this we mean to say that only those teachers who know 
through personal experience the great benefit they and their pupils 
have received from the study of phonetics, in French or in any other 
language, can possess and irradiate the enthusiasm we are trying 
to convey. 

Those teachers who would like to teach French phonetics to 
third- or fourth-year students want the students first to study 
French two or three years, regardless of what faulty pronunciation 
they learn, and then study pronunciation in the more logical man- 
ner. Have you ever heard of a similar paradox in any other branch 
of human endeavor, that is, learning first through the poor method, 
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and then, after spending a great deal of precious time, spending 
more in order to forget what has already been learned and learn 
what should have been learned in its stead? This procedure is a 
great piece of nonsense. 

I would like to ask, to whom it is harder to teach correct 
English pronunciation, to the foreigner who doesn’t know a word 
of English, or the foreigner who has already acquired a faulty 
pronunciation? You and any psychologist will say ‘‘to the latter, 
of course, because in teaching him old habits must be broken and 
new ones formed.”’ The same, then, should be said about the teach- 
ing of French pronunciation. It is much easier to teach it when the 
pupils do not know any French at all, than when they have already 
acquired a faulty knowledge. We experience this very fact at our 
university whenever a student comes to a French class with some 
knowledge of Canadian-French. 

Many teachers of French everywhere in America have often 
reached the conclusion that their students are not capable of learn- 
ing a good French pronunciation. They ‘‘pass the buck,”’ as the 
saying goes, to the students. They should realize that the students 
are not being taught in the right way. 

Most of the American students of French who have not been 
trained phonetically in the past, and who have gone to France for 
a vacation or on business, know only too well that they have had a 
hard time in making themselves understood. The real test of pos- 
sessing a decent or understandable French pronunciation is not al- 
ways the American classroom, where the teacher very often—and 
for obvious reasons—feels forced to say that a student’s pronuncia- 
tion is passable or rather good. The American teacher of French 
and the Frenchman living in America understand more or less the 
pronunciation of the average American student of French, not 
necessarily because his French pronunciation is fully understand- 
able, but because they, knowing English, and having got accus- 
tomed to the common blunders made by Americans in speaking 
French, can easily understand or guess what they are trying to say. 

The phonetic method requires, of course, a great deal of oral 
drill in reading aloud and speaking, and also in hearing other people 
speak French. The teacher, it is well understood, is not and can- 
not function in the classroom as a talking-machine. His voice 
should be supplemented with that of other French speakers 
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through the use of phonographic records. But even with this in- 
dispensable help, the teacher must have more time than he has at 
present in many schools, at least five hours per week instead of 
three, and the students, on the other hand, must spend some of 
their time, apart from that of the class recitation, in drilling them- 
selves orally and aurally with the help of phonographic records. 
Once the student has learned the thirty-seven French speech- 
sounds and can visualize them in his phonetic symbols, he can go 
easily ahead in learning a larger vocabulary and the subject-matter 
that goes with it. 

All the French grammars that have been published in America 
in the last few years devote a chapter to the subject of phonetics. 
By doing so, the grammar compilers admit that that’s the best 
method of learning French pronunciation. But how many teachers, 
having in their hands the proper material to work with, teach 
French pronunciation by the phonetic method? Most of them do 
not do so because, though they have this material in their hands, 
they haven’t it in their heads. 

Where phonetics is not studied, pronunciation is taught only 
through the living voice of the teacher. It is expected, then, that 
the students shall imitate him one hundred per cent correctly. That 
we cannot imitate well the speech-sounds of another person in a 
foreign language in the very short time we hear them in the class- 
room is a fact that needs no discussion, as I have already demon- 
strated in detail, in an article entitled Adults Can Learn French 
Pronunciation.4 Apart from this fact, we must not forget that in 
many of our high schools, colleges, and universities some teachers 
of French do not possess an irreproachable French pronunciation, 
this being due, as you well know, to the easy way in which many 
times students are passed as proficient. 

Coming now to the last and most important part of our thesis, 
that is, ‘‘Why French pronunciation should be taught by the 
phonetic method,” we would say that since it is a well-known fact 
that only children of a tender age are good imitators of speech- 
sounds, when a language is being taught them as their mother- 
tongue, all others have to make use of the additional tool of 
phonetics to supplement their poor individual ability in imitating. 


; * Published in The Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota (Spring 
Number 1931), xxx1, 232-247. 
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While imitating speech-sounds as uttered by the teacher appeals 
only to the ear and to the mind of the learner, the phonetic method 
appeals to the ear, to the mind, and to the eye also. It appeals to 
the eye because the students learn how to visualize the syllables of 
a word, not as groups of consonants and vowels, but as smaller 
units corresponding to the individual sound of each syllable in any 
given word. For example: in the French words eau, beau, faut, the 
student not trained phonetically has to remember the sounds that 
the teacher has pronounced today, or yesterday, or days ago, in 
order to attempt to utter them correctly. And what else? Nothing 
else. On the other hand, the phonetically-trained student has, for 
his benefit, not only the mental perception of the sound previously 
heard, but also the visual picture or note given him by his knowl- 
edge of the phonetic alphabet; he has also the physical reaction 
from his mind to his lips and tongue, which reaction is stressed in 
our method more than in any other. When the learner knows how 
to make use of the phonetic symbols, he will see the above words 
written—in sounds—as follows: (0), (bo), (fo). 

Another example: the French words mer, mére, maitre would be 
visualized alike, thus: (me:r), (me:r), (me:r). Now these symbols, 
we believe, convey to the mind a more direct and definite idea of 
what is to be done than the words seen in their ordinary spelling, 
and, consequently, the mind will issue a quicker and more direct 
order to the vocal organs concerned in their pronunciation. 

Furthermore, the ability to write any given French word in 
phonetic symbols is a very tangible proof that the learner knows 
perfectly well what he is supposed todo, eventhough he may not yet 
be able actually to do it. The human mind learns more quickly 
than the human muscles, but when the mind clearly knows what it 
wants, it will get it by its repeated order to the vocal organs and 
by the repeated effort or oral drill of the latter. While it is true 
that the phonetic symbols and their respective sounds should be 
learned concurrently, it is our experience in our own and in other 
teachers’ classes that the symbols are learned sooner than the 
sounds. But then, if a class of fifteen or fifty beginners in French 
can prove to the teacher in a twenty-minute written quiz what the 
sounds of each syllable of a given French excerpt are by transcrib- 
ing its usual spelling into phonetic symbols, the teacher may feel 
assured that his pupils are progressing on the right path, and that 
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they will, through repeated oral drills, succeed in doing what they 
are daily striving for. Now, just as some rules in any subject are 
made clearer by examples, the importance of what we have just 
said is heightened by contrasting this phonetic quiz with a quiz 
given by any other method for the purpose of testing the ability 
of a large number of pupils to read French. In this latter case, you 
have only one door open, so to speak, that is, you have one student 
at the time reading for you, while in the previous case you will have 
the actual reading, or the phonetic transcription, or both. 

Another advantage of the phonetic method lies in the following 
fact shown by our past experience: knowing the sounds of French 
words and their phonetic transcription, the student can easily re- 
write this transcription in the usual spelling through the association 
of the sounds and the ordinary spelling he has usually seen in read- 
ing French, for sounds and ordinary spelling are both perceived 
when one reads aloud. The spelling difficulty thus having been 
attenuated, if not fully eliminated, the student’s mind is left free 
go concentrate on the learning of the meaning of the words in the 
context or of the subject-matter expressed by them. 

There is one more great advantage in learning French pronun- 
ciation through the phonetic method, which is this: in French, as 
well as in English, there are words whose pronunciation is con- 
trary to the general rule, that is, they have an exceptional pro- 
nunciation. How or where can a student of French, especially 
an ambitious one, find the correct pronunciation of these words, if 
he does not know how to read the French phonetic alphabet? If 
he asks his teacher, the latter is not, and cannot be expected to be, 
a walking encyclopedia, even though he may be a native French- 
man or a phonetician. But even admitting for a moment that this 
were possible, shall the student be always left depending on his 
teacher? We all know that this is not a good pedagogical creed; on 
the contrary, he must be shown how to make use of his head and 
his tools when the teacher is not near, just as he is going to do when 
he leaves school. He has no recourse except to the knowledge of the 
Phonetic alphabet, in which case he will be able to find what he 
needs in a French phonetic dictionary. Let us remember that no 
person has ever lived in this world who could say he never needed 
to look up the pronunciation of words in his mother-tongue, when 
this mother-tongue is non-phonetic, like the French and English 
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languages. Even the Italians, whose language is phonetic, must at 
times make use of the dictionary in order to see on what syllable 
the tonic accent falls. Now, if we all feel the need of the help of a 
dictionary in our mother-tongue, much greater must necessarily 
be the same need in the study of a foreign language. A French 
dictionary which gives the pronunciation in phonetic symbols will 
be the student’s best and constant friend in his effort toward ac- 
quiring a decent French pronunciation, including that of excep- 
tional words. 


JosePH TAMBORRA 


University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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The German-American Progressive 


(Author’s summary.—The extreme difficulty inherent in the ambitious attempt to 
become bilingual is clearly revealed in the casual inability of even cultured German- 
Americans to acquire idiomatic control of the English “progressive’’ present tense: 
e.g., “This is good coffee; I am liking it”, for “I like it.” 


NY teacher of a modern, foreign, living language—in my case 
& German—well-nigh despairs, as his treasure of rollbooks be- 
comes more sizable, of arriving at a stage of clarity in the matter 
of tenses. There is no fixed nomenclature, the authorities disagree, 
and despite all that educationists may say, the mental attitude of 
students remains rather stable. For what roughly refers to an 
action that took place some time ago we find, in different German 
grammars used in the United States, “‘past,”’ “indefinite,” “per- 
fect,” “imperfect,” “‘present perfect” and “preterit.’’ There is as 
little agreement between, say, Calvin Thomas and J. Vendryes' on 
the subject of tenses in German as we could hope to find between 
two evaluations of Christianity, one by a Shintoist, the other by 
a Buddhist. 

The result of this is that in time the teacher wishes there were 
only one tense, the present, and that all other shades of temporal 
meaning were expressed by adverbs or adverbial phrases. The 
student who passes without benefit of ambition eventually takes 
on a resigned attitude, or pose, while his more serious mate may 
embarrass with questions; he finds so many arguments for any- 
thing in his readings in the ‘‘classical”’ writers. The non-academic 
but cultured immigrant learns to manipulate his English tenses 
only after he is deep in the vale of years. Ask even a high-grade 
German how long he has been in this country and he is apt to say, 
“Oh I’m here already twenty years,” a literal translation of “Ich 


99 é6tS 


? Thomas, in his Practical German Grammar, p. 307, calls attention to the odd 
fact that Henrik Steffens, who was a native Dane, entitled his voluminous auto- 
biography “Was ich erlebte” rather than the more natural form, “Was ich erlebt 
habe.” Vendryes, in his Language: A Linguistic Introduction to History, says, p. 98, 
P German has scarcely anything but a past tense; it confounds in a single form our 
imperfect and past definite, ich liebte, for example.”” That needs much more elabora- 
tion than Vendryes gives it. The fact is, grammars tell us to say, “Iche habe den 
Mann geliebt,” but “Ich liebte und schitzte den Mann.” The translation of Ven- 
dryes (New York, 1925), is by Paul Radin. 
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bin schon zwanzig Jahre hier.’’ On the other hand there are Anglo- 
German teachers who seem to prefer “Ich werde Sie morgen sehen” 
to “Ich sehe Sie morgen,” although they must know (knowledge 
and practice are not always the same) that the former rasps the 
speech-feeling of a German who takes a studied pride in his 
language. 

The special peculiarity, however, in the German’s use of 
English tenses that has interested me for years—I have no satis- 
factory explanation for it—is the unidiomatic use of what we term 
the progressive. We say in English, “I am writing a letter.” In 
German one says, ‘Ich schreibe einen Brief.”’ There is no pro- 
gressive form in German. One could not say in German, “Ich bin 
schreibend einen Brief.” In ‘‘Ich bin leidend”’ we have what looks 
like a progressive, but in this case the participle ‘“‘leidend’”’ has 
simply taken on the function of a descriptive adjective. When 
Lessing in his Emilia Galotti? wrote “er ist die Griifin hier nicht 
vermutend” he merely slipped, a slip incidentally that may owe 
its origin to Lessing’s wide and deep familiarity with English. The 
progressive form is impossible in German at the same time that its 
use by Germans when they speak English is not merely excessive; 
it is incorrect. 

A mere handful of illustrations will serve the purpose, since 
they are taken from scholars whose culture is as unquestioned as 
their knowledge of both languages is scientific. In his attempt to 
explain how he presented the declension of German nouns to 
American students, Walter Wadepuhl said to me recently, “‘I sim- 
ply tell my students that all weak nouns are ending in ‘n’ in the 
plural.” The statement is true. Weak nouns in German have been 
ending in ‘“‘n” in the plural almost forever. But the case is shut, and 
in good English we can only say, ‘“‘All weak nouns in German end 
in ‘n’ in the plural.” 

At a dinner given Johannes Hoops in 1933, the hardy and pro- 
vocative question of the difference between a practical course, say 
basket-making, and an ideal or cultural course, say one on the 
philological benefit to be derived from a study of the remnants of 
Vandalism in North Africa, was being discussed. Johannes Hoops, 
meaning to emphasize the point that Heidelberg, as a matter of 
tradition since 1386, has never conspicuously favored, to say 


* Act m1, scene 7. 
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nothing of giving, a useful course, said: “Heidelberg is always 
making a distinction between, etc.’’ He meant, “‘Heidelberg always 
makes a distinction between, etc.,”’ or better still, “Heidelberg has 
always made a distinction between, etc.” 

I personally asked him whether the new building was done. 
He replied: ‘Oh, yes, Iam myself always going in and ovi of it.” 
That is correct English, but that means that when in Baden, he 
spends his entire time going in and out of the new building, and 
we all could swear that the honored editor of Englische Studien 
spends his time to much better advantage. Of course, had he said, 
“T am always using it now,’”’ that would be idiomatic, implying 
that he delivers all his lectures in it now, but that the beadle may 
transfer him to another hall next semester. 

In describing some 300 clay tablets discovered in Upper Egypt, 
and dating back to the fourteenth century B.c., Hermann Collitz 
writes’ “The greater part of these documents are written in 
Babylonian, only a few of the Asiatic rulers preferring to use the 
language of their own people. All of them, however, are employing 
the Babylonian script.’’ This is another shut case. Nothing will 
do here but ‘all employ the Babylonian script.” 

Discussing the principle of imitation in language, Eduard 
Prokosch‘ writes: ‘“‘Children imitate the language of their parents, 
but... their reproduction of the parents’ speech is deflected by 
the speech varieties that they are hearing outside of the family.” 
This could have been improved by saying “that they are con- 
stantly hearing outside of the family.’’ As it stands it is wrong, 
for they have already heard the “speech varieties” by the time 
their language is “‘deflected.” It should read “that they hear 
outside of the family.”” Prokosch® also writes: ‘‘“Many modern 
dialects, especially in the Alemannian and Bavarian territory, are 
still making this distinction.” The “‘still’’ helps here, but it is not 
enough to acquit the construction of the charge of an unnatural 
use of the progressive form. 

In Otto Jespersen’s latest book, Essentials of English Grammar 
(1933), chapter xxi, pages 230-270, entitled “Tense,” we find 
the general subject reviewed from virtually every angle, except 

* In his article on “World Languages,” Language, 11 (1926), p. 2. 


* In An Outline of German Historical Grammar (New York, 1933), p. 24. 
® Ibid., p. 51. 
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the one under consideration. Jespersen calls the “progressive” 
tenses the “‘expanded”’ tenses. This need surprise no one, since he 
has been using new terms for fifty years—witness his ‘“‘apophony” 
for “‘Ablaut,”’ which is certainly a modification without an im- 
provement, like V. Henry’s ‘“‘metaphony” (Umlaut), coined long 
ago. Of his many illustrations the one that comes closest to the 
present theme is: ‘“‘When he is in Paris, he always reads Le Temps.” 
He adds: “If we were here to substitute is always reading Le 
Temps, it would imply that he did nothing else but reading Le 
Temps.” There is another peculiarity® here which may be ignored 
as irrelevant. The one thing that is relevant, however, though 
Jespersen does not refer to it, is the fact that his substitution, ‘‘is 
always reading Le Temps,’’ is precisely what we hear so frequently 
from German-Americans who may be said to have an ‘“‘expanded”’ 
sense for the “‘progressive”’ form. ‘‘Is always reading Le Temps”’ 
is a construction that on the very basis of human life must be ruled 
out, for there are so many ways of spending one’s time in Paris 
that no one would think of using it all in reading any paper, how- 
ever excellent its standards might be by either fact or tradition. 

Moreover, as we might expect, Jespersen concludes’ by stating 
that “through the enormous extension during the last few centuries 
of the expanded tenses the language has been enriched with means 
of expression that allow nice logical distinctions and at the same 
time in many cases have emotional value.”” He admits however 
that the “expanded forms” may become clumsy, ‘“‘and hence not 
often used in poetry,” and that combinations like “he has been 
being (introduced)” are “practically impossible.” 


6 It may be a personal whim, but I have never been able to accept the use of a 
participial noun in the place of an infinitive in such a construction as “opportunity 
of examining.’ It seems to me that “opportunity to examine” is neater. Take 
Jespersen’s Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin, New York, 1922. Parts 
of this book were translated from the Danish by C. G. Moore Smith of Sheffield. 
Jespersen writes: “‘ He has kindly gone through the whole of this volume, improving 
and correcting my English style in many passages.”’ (Yet we find these construc- 
tions: “it is easy of handling” (p. 78), “opportunities of mentioning”’ (p. 98), and 
“the latest attempt at explanation, which reaches me as I am writing this chapter” 
(p. 382). It would certainly be more nearly “correct” to say “the latest attempt 
at an explanation, or attempt to explain, which reaches me as I write this chapter.” 
Moreover, with Jespersen “and” has virtually become a preposition after the 
fashion of our vulgar “try and get it.’’ He writes (p. 98) “to try and characterize.” 
7 Op. cit., p. 270. 
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The language fact is, they are wholly impossible; they are 
utterly out of the question. For fifty years, however, Otto Jesper- 
sen has gone up and down the world teaching and preaching that 
grammarians and lexicographers do not make a language: that 
they merely corral and compile what people say. To Jespersen 
whatever is is right, especially if a sufficient number of people say 
it. In this there is much truth; but it remains the inescapable 
business of those who make grammars and dictionaries to call a 
halt, when they see, as the result of their superior language sense, 
that the people are going off after strange and ugly gods. There is 
not much reason to believe that Jespersen would regard any of 
the above illustrations of the progressive form as “‘incorrect.’”’ He 
would find them merely “‘interesting.” 

Nor is this all. George Oliver Curme reviews* Jespersen’s 
grammar, devoting the major share of his space to Jespersen’s 
chapter on “expanded form.” Curme likes the new term because 
“progressive form is often not progressive at all, as in ‘you are 
exaggerating.’’’ His remarks are interesting, especially this sen- 
tence: ‘‘Professor Jespersen is always calling attention to peculiar 
features in the English language.”’ That is a perfectly correct use 
of the progressive form; for Jespersen has done just that, virtually 
without interruption, since he became the first Professor of English 
at the University of Copenhagen in 1893. But George Oliver 
Curme has not a word to say about the wrong use of the pro- 
gressive form. 

There is no space to cite, nor would there be any purpose in 
citing, illustrations from the untutored, as when the waiter says, 
“These are good oranges. They are coming from California.”’ Nor 
need we look for specimens from Jespersen’s own books, published 
in English, for these are either translations by his friends in 
England from Danish, or the manuscript was submitted to some 
British authority before being sent to the printer. 

As to cases of the wrong use of the progressive in books written 
byEnglish-language writers, the nearest to have come to my atten- 
tion recently are from John Laird, from whom three may be taken. 
Laird writes:® “The view that all ‘minding’ is referring to the 

* The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxx1t (1934), p. 463-464. 


* In The Idea of Value (Cambridge, 1929), p. 107. The entire book would inter- 
est Jespersen because of its new, or unusual, words. 
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future is the stubborn residue of Mr. Perry’s pragmatism.” At 
first blush this looks like a howler. But John Laird means ‘is 
equivalent to a referring,’ or “amounts to a reference.’”’ He is 
discussing the appreciation of poetry. Different men look at the 
black marks on a white page and are variously impressed, though 
they all see the same images. He writes:'® “Is not each of them 
appreciating, or depreciating, something different?’’ This may 
stand; for their act of appreciating is supposed to take place, or 
endure, only so long as they look at the printed page. Discussing 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, Laird writes:"' ‘From the out- 
set and all the time Kant is referring to that which is practical.” 
That does not sound quite right at first; but it is, though ‘‘Kant 
never ceases referring to that which is practical’’ would be a trifle 
clearer. The fact is, Kant kept his mind, in reality, on his work 
while writing the Critique as completely as Jespersen’s reader kept 
his mind, in fancy, on Le Temps while he was in Paris. John Laird’s 
phraseology may be heavy—the entire book is—but it is correct. 

As to an “explanation” of this speech peculiarity on the part 
of German-Americans, these words” from Vendryes are pertinent: 
In order to express the durative, which they lack, the Germanic languages have 
utilized the present participle with the substantive verb as an auxiliary. In Middle 
High German there already existed expressions like: all die mich sehende sint “all 
those who see me” (Der arme Heinrich, v. 673) or der riter ... mit tem der lewe 
varend ist “‘the knight . . . with whom the lion travels” (Jwein, v. 2986). From the 
same need arose the English expressions J am going, I was reading, which are so ex- 
tensively employed. 


Historically this is interesting; it throws no light, however, on the 
situation. No one could reasonably expect a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Paris to list cases of imprecise usage in the English lan- 
guage. The MHG constructions are exact parallels to the wrong 
English constructions under consideration. That our German- 
American colleagues are influenced by the MHG is improbable. 
Speech influence rarely carries over like that, and the wrong con- 
struction is most frequently heard from the lips of those very 
German-Americans who never spent a minute studying MHG, or 
any phase of philology, comparative or nationalistic. 


10 Jbid., p. 232. 
" Tbid., p. 282. 
8 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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It is just barely possible that the wrong use of the progressive 
in English grew out of the fact that it is the identical construction 
that is not found in German at all. Seeing that it would be wrong to 
say “I write a letter,’ “I see you tomorrow,” they learned their 
progressive forms so thoroughly that they unwittingly carry them 
to extremes, after the fashion of the student in physics who, un- 
able to understand how certain objects could float on water, ex- 
claimed, at the end of a detailed explanation, ‘‘Now I don’t see 
how anything could sink.’ 

Among Hebrew-German-Americans the very opposite does pre- 
vail. Anyone can recall how they use in English the German con- 
struction. I go to the cleaner for my suit. ‘When can I get it?’”’ He 
replies: ‘‘I have it done this evening.’’ Indeed the more sprightly 
ones, subconsciously knowing that ‘‘Anzug”’ is masculine, reply, 
“T have him ready for you this evening.” 

With so many other kinds and classes of inaccuracies already 
battering at the gates of good usage, American speech should not 
be made to suffer from this particular one; for it could easily be 
cleared up. It is largely a question of seeing how inept it is. Our 
German scholars should certainly frown on it rather than give it 


their blessing through adoption. That the German element in the 
United States created the construction over here seems certain. It 
is serious then, since one American out of every five" has some Ger- 
man blood in his veins, and even one-twentieth would be enough to 
carry a speech microbe. “I am getting my mail every morning 
from the postman.” It is as bad as another wrong tense-usage for 


13 My colleague in the Department of Romance Languages, Professor Claude 
C. Spiker, has kindly read this paper and offered the following suggestion by way of 
explaining this form: ‘This form is psychologically more vivid because it implies 

. aS going on, not as complete. Now, certain types of mind, perhaps, take a 
‘descriptive’ rather than a ‘narrative’ attitude in their use of the present tense. 
Perhaps American civilization so conditions a German mind subjected to its influ- 
ence.’’ Professor Spiker feels that the form is not common to Franco-Americans, but 
Victor Henry, in his Comparative Grammar of English and German (1894), translated 
by himself, writes (p. 113) :‘‘ Before an explosive we have seen that the s is remaining 
and the explosive is not affected by Grimm’s law.’”’ There are, too, other cases in 
the same work. 

4 See The German Element in the United States, by A. B. Faust. The Germans 
not only come next to the British in numbers in this country, they are the only 
people, again aside from the British, whose part in making the country has been 
adequately set forth. 
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which the Germans are not responsible, “I didn’t post the letter 
yet.” After the future-perfect, “I shall have posted the letter by 
noon,’”’ Otto Jespersen writes: “pedantic.” 

There is no doubt but that tense-usage in this country is being 
“expanded” in some directions and contracted in others. If it is 
disheartening to think how hard it is to learn another’s language," 
it is at least not enheartening to see how easy it may be to unlearn 
one’s own. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


West Virginia University, 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


1 Essentials of English Grammar, p. 240. 

16 4 History of the German Language, by Charles W. Super, Columbus, 1893 
See pages 209-210 for some valuable suggestions. P. G. Hamerton states there that 
an adult requires five years’ residence in the country where a given foreign lan- 
guage is spoken to learn the language but “‘without habits of close observation a 
residence of twenty years is insufficient.’’ Heine’s is a typical case. He lived in Paris 
exclusively with French people for twenty-six years without acquiring the ability 
to write a book, or even a booklet, in French, and his pronunciation to the end was 
so Germanic that cultured Frenchmen followed his French conversation with more 
difficulty than pleasure. 





A Social Approach to the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages’ 


(Author’s summary.—In these days every student is interested in approaching the 
learning of a foreign language in a way which interests him in the country and its 
people. The social approach provides that introduction.) 


WING to the depression, interest in the war debts and in 
other sociological and economic problems which have arisen 
because of the debts and the depression, the American public, and 
particularly students in colleges, are becoming more and more in- 
terested in what is known as the social sciences. Those of us who 
teach modern foreign languages must take cognizance of this fact 
in our teaching. Some of us, long before the present great interest 
in sociological problems, had been introducing very early to our 
students of French and Spanish a brief survey of the history, 
civilization, and geography of the countries whose languages we 
are teaching. The present interest in sociological matters makes it 
all the more necessary for us to inform the elementary students of 
the civilization of the countries whose language we teach. 
Professor C. E. Young, in the November, 1933, number of the 
Modern Language Journal, under the title of “Tumult and Shout- 
ing,’’ makes a plea for the theory that there is no ‘‘one best method” 
and that we should choose those elements of different methods 
which will best fit our conditions. He insists that it is the teacher 
who is the main factor in good teaching. I would agree to the ex- 
tent that even the best method in the hands of a poor teacher 
would not be effective. I do insist, however, that a good method 
in the hands of a good teacher brings better results than a poor 
method used by the same teacher. Professor Young describes the 
qualities which a good teacher will have. He has personality; is a 
good psychologist; and he knows his subject. I think we all agree 
with this, but the purpose of the following brief notes is to show 
one way which many years of experience with thousands of 
students have proven effective and which can be utilized by any 
good teacher. As I said, this method of approach has been in use 


1 Read by Professor Monroe at the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, Cleveland, Ohio, December, 1933. 
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for many years with hundreds of students each year. It at once 
awakens the student’s interest in the foreign country, gives him 
information about that country which will be of use to him later 
in studying the literature, history and civilization of the country 
and at the same time presents material which is of vital interest 
to the student at the moment. 

On the first day, after preliminary announcements necessary 
for the class’ direction for the next recitation have been made, 
the students are sent to the blackboard and simple sentences con- 
cerning the geography of the country are dictated. For example, 
in Spanish we would dictate the following sentences: 


Esto es un mapa. Es un mapa de Espafia. Es un mapa de Espajia y Portugal. 
Espafia y Portugal forman una peninsula. La peninsula consiste de Espafia y 
Portugal. Espafia es una parte de la peninsula. Portugal es una parte de la peninsula. 
Espafia y Portugal son partes de la peninsula ibérica. La penfnsula ibérica forma 
una parte de Europa. Europa es un continente. El continente de Africa no forma 
una parte del continente de Europa. Espafia y Portugal forman una parte del con- 
tinente de Europa. Espafia y Portugal forman una parte de Europa. 


I assure you that with very little help the student will be able 
to write these sentences on the board. I urge you to try these sen- 
tences at the very beginning of the next semester or quarter of 
beginning Spanish classes. If it is a French class, use similar sen- 
tences. 

The students ought to go to the blackboard, face you, and re- 
peat after you, aloud, the first sentence. Have them say it a second 
time and then turn to the blackboard and write. Repeat this 
procedure with each sentence. In this way the students hear, say, 
write and then see the whole Spanish or French sentence. It pre- 
sents an idea—an idea which connected with other ideas to follow, 
and tells them something of the geography of the country. It gives 
the student an opportunity to note the formation of the plural of 
verbs, nouns and adjectives. You have at once the negative form 
of the sentence. A good teacher can stand in one corner of the room 
and see all the errors made by his class, correct them, point out the 
fundamentals of accentuation, syllabification, and pronunciation. 

It will be noted that these sentences begin with cognates. With 
the use of these cognates the student understands the meaning of 
the sentences at once. They present ideas which he can grasp and 
retain, in complete sentences. In this first lesson he will have the 
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articles, definite and indefinite; he will have the singular and plural 
third person present indicative of ser and the third person singular 
and plural of formar, from which one may proceed in the next 
lesson to discuss the parts of the Iberian Peninsula. The next lesson 
might take up a discussion of the old kingdoms and provinces. For 
instance, ‘Castilla la Nueva es una regién del centro de Espafia”’ 
is a sentence which they will understand at once. This approach 
may be applied to the other parts of Spain; or, if you are speaking 
of France, of France. 

This method of dictation teaches the student to pronounce and 
think the sentence over before he writes it, and then fixes it more 
definitely in his mind by writing the sentence on the board. One 
can proceed from this approach of the geography to a description 
of the resources of the country; as for example, “‘Barcelona, la 
capital de Catalufia, es un centro importante de la industria es- 
pafiola.”’ Or you may say that ‘“‘Detroit es el centro de la produc- 
cién de automéviles en los Estados Unidos.” Or, “Paris, la capitale 
de la France, est situé sur la Seine.’’ From sentences like these one 
may proceed to describe the characteristic qualities of the region, 
the cities, rivers, and mountains of the country. From these cur- 
rent characteristics one may then proceed to the historical signifi- 
cance of the history of the region or the city. One may associate 
these regions with the names of important men whose activities 
have made them famous. 

Or you may begin by saying that “‘Espafia es una reptblica. 
Espafia es una republica nueva y tiene una nueva constituci6n. 
Seguin la nueva constitucién la mujer vota en Espafia; pero no 
vota en Francia.” You might inquire of the class, in Spanish, if 
women vote in the United States. Compare the constitution of the 
United States with that of Spain. Compare the organization of the 
Spanish government with that of the United States. Describe the 
reasons for the new republic and, as you describe these reasons, 
you will look back into the history of Spain which will recall well- 
known writers like Pérez Galdés, Blasco Ibéfiez, Unamuno, and 
others. You can even show from the writings of these men how 
they influenced Spanish public opinion toward a more liberal atti- 
tude. In this way you are combining language-learning with 
vocabulary and syntax and with information concerning the coun- 
try, the writers, and if you make your quotations properly, the 
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student will understand direct quotations from the literature itself. 

If you will begin with short sentences and gradually lengthen 
them you will be amazed at the amount of material which the 
student can carry in his mind and which he will write correctly 
when he turns to the board. There is only one thing you must 
guard against. What you dictate must be in complete sentences, 
and must carry an idea of some significance. For example, if you 
were to tell the story of the family of Gonzalo Gonzdlez, the num- 
ber of children, the ages, their sizes, the color of their hair and 
eyes, etc., the students will not remember it. These details have 
no significance for the student. Your sentences must have real 
meaning and, if possible, convey something new to the student’s 
mind. You will find that the student will remember significant facts 
in the foreign language longer than if told to him in English. The 
facts help him remember the language and the language in turn 
helps him remember the facts. Recently a student, who had taken 
elementary Spanish seven years ago, was able to repeat to me 
verbatim the sentences about the geography of Spain given earlier 
in this paper. This is not an unusual situation because the student 
remembers these facts related to the history and geography of 
the country. I do not need to point out that if he learns the history 
and geography and other data concerning the country, if he gets 
some hints about the important personages in the literature of the 
nation, he is able to read the literature with more understanding 
when he comes to it later in his career. 

To give you some idea of the effectiveness of this type of ap- 
proach, not only as to the learning of the language itself in writing 
and composition but also as concerns the facts which the students 
learn, you will find in this room several sets of examination papers 
given to students of Spanish and French at the end of the first 
quarter of this year. These papers are final examination papers 
composed of dictation, questions regarding content, and composi- 
tions written by the students after they have had French or Span- 
ish beginning October 3 of this year. As I write these words I have 
no idea of the grades the students will make, but I have sufficient 
confidence in the effectiveness of the method to submit in advance, 
as it were, for your perusal the final examination papers which 
they will write in this course.” 


* A large number of final examination papers were on display at the meeting. 
They illustrated the technique discussed in this paper. 
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At this point’ I have finished reading the material that Dr. 
Hendrix was able to dictate. He asked me to continue the discus- 
sion of the social approach. 

There is perhaps little that I can add to the presentation of Dr. 
Hendrix. Method, objective, and personality are so closely bound 
together in the classroom that it is almost impossible to separate 
them. From a great deal of visiting in schools of all classes I judge 
that when teachers have given little thought to objectives it in- 
evitably follows that they have concerned themselves but little 
with considerations of method. I would go a step farther than Dr. 
Hendrix and say that a teacher of average training and personality 
using a good method will probably get better results than a teacher 
of excellent training and personality who uses a poor method. Of 
course, the ideal set-up is to havea well-prepared teacher with a 
good personality presenting the best material by the best method 
to lead to a well-defined and defensible objective. 

Let me say here that it is my impression that the scope of the 
objective of most classes which I have visited does not go beyond 
the teaching of “‘skills.”’ In the judgment of our increasingly social- 
minded world such ‘‘skills,’”” even well learned, will not justify 
the retention of the small place to which languages have been 
reduced in the curricula of schools and colleges. At the Ohio State 
University these skills are not our final objective. They are only a 
by-product of our efforts toward a more tenable objective, namely, 
the understanding of the foreign civilization and culture of different 
periods through a knowledge of the literature, history and art, as 
well as of the social, political and economic conditions of the peo- 
ple. Intimate personal possession of a great deal of this material 
comes only with a Sprachgefiihl which is lost in the process of 
translation. 

In a September, 1931, issue of School and Society is an editorial 
that makes the following indictment of the language teachers of 
America: 

Foreign language teaching is an anarchy both in theories and works. No one knows 
how vocabulary should be presented, how words should be defined, what kind of 
exercises should be effective for what purposes. There is no experimental investiga- 


tion leading to conclusions on these points. There is no agreement among language 
instructors as to what to teach. There is no consensus and little scientific informa- 


* Because of illness in his family Mr. Hendrix was unable to finish this paper. 
Mr. Monroe wrote the rest of the paper. 
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tion as to how to teach even common details. Determination is infinitely compli- 
cated by dozens of different aims: as, reading knowledge, speaking ability, apprecia- 
tion of the life of a foreign country, development of mental power, ability to write, 
better comprehension of English grammar, English words, ideals, etc. 


In the last few years there has been such an overproduction 
of such “appreciations” of our honorable profession that I might 
not have noticed this except that it serves as a splendid illustration 
of the confusion of skills and objectives. 

Curiosity on this point has led me to ask more than one hun- 
dred teachers, not teachers of language, what their idea of language 
study was. Without exception they named some of the skills. 
Then I asked them whether their language study had been worth 
the expenditure of time and money which went into it. In every 
case except one the answer was in the negative. The point that I 
am making is that here in inland America it is not the butcher and 
the baker who are condemning language teaching. It is teachers 
and executives who have never seen a worthy objective in it. I 
have an excellent opportunity to observe this while administering 
the reading-knowledge examinations to candidates for graduate 
degrees. For the majority of them it is merely another hurdle 
demanding a certain kind of skill. When I find one who has a real 
reading-knowledge of French without translation, his proficiency 
can invariably be traced to a good method in his beginning courses. 
The best are always those who have had a touch of good material 
presented by an oral approach. During last spring and summer I 
made an effort to interview every teacher of French in attendance 
in the Graduate School of the Ohio State University. When it 
came to a question of method the first question was always that 
of subject-matter. As a short-cut to a mutual understanding I 
presented fifty questions used for a test of aural comprehension 
in final examinations of our courses 401 and 402, the first two 
quarters of the first year of the study of French. They were such 
questions as: 

1. Quel roi a été décapité 4 Paris pendant la Révolution Francaise? 

2. Quel écrivain a écrit des comédies dans lesquelles il s’est moqué des courti- 


sans de la cour de Louis XIV? 
3. En quel siécle Jules César a-t-il fait la conquéte de la Gaule? 


These questions had been used orally to test aural compre- 
hension and factual knowledge. Teachers of French were able to 
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answer only about fifty per cent of these questions. The best of 
all was a blind negro trained in the Cleveland public schools. The 
point where the teachers realized a lamentable deficiency in funda- 
mental subject-matter was the psychological moment to say “This 
is not the story of the three bears, is it?’”? No teacher missed the 
point. One of them said: “‘That’s right! This year when we began 
the story of the three bears a big boy in my class raised his hand and 
asked: ‘Teacher, when are you going to bring in the sand-box?’”’ 
In all my experience as student, teacher, supervisor, and high-school 
visitor the most common mistake of teachers is that of under- 
estimating the ability and purpose of the student. Particularly is 
this true in high school, where children, doing their best to be 
grown-ups, resent any insinuation that they must still eat carrots 
and spinach. 

Speaking of foolish subject-matter, I am reminded of the ob- 
servations of Palacio Valdés on this point. It is found near the end 
of his novel La Hermana San Sulpicio. The hero after his marriage 
to the sprightly heroine is on his wedding-trip to Paris. He leaves 
the speaking of French to his wife, saying that his language train- 
ing has been limited to such questions and answers as: 

Have you seen my sister’s cheese? No, I have seen the cook’s carving-knife. 

Have you the maiden’s book? No, I have the lawyer’s underwear. 

From this it would seem that more than one continent has 
suffered from stagnation of ideas. 

If you wish to try an experiment which will throw some light 
on the matter of subject-matter and presentation, I recommend 
the following which, with some variations, I have tried a number 
of times. Take as many students as are available, the more the 
better, and divide them into four groups according to their intelli- 
gence as measured by former grades or by any battery of tests 
which you may devise for the purpose. Tell all four groups a bed- 
time story and test them two days later with questions on the 
content. Tell them a news item like ““‘Why England pays a little 
and France nothing on their debts’’, and test them two days later 
on the content. Then take another bedtime story and another 
news item and repeat the same process, except that you allow them 
a limited time to read the material instead of giving it to them 
orally. If your results match mine you will have something like 
the following: 
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All groups average about 8 per cent better with oral presenta- 
tion and about 9 per cent better on the news-item reports. 

Group No. 1 (best) averages about 5 per cent better with oral 
presentation, and about 6 per cent better on the news-item re- 
ports. 

Group No. 2 averages about 7 per cent better with oral pre- 
sentation, and about 8 per cent better on the news-item reports. 

Group No. 3 averages about 9 per cent better with oral pre- 
sentation, and about 10 per cent better on the news-item reports. 

Group No. 4 (worst) averages about 12 per cent better with 
oral presentation, and about 11 per cent better on the news-item 
reports. 

Without stopping to analyze these figures it is worth noting 
that there is a minimum advantage of 10 per cent for good sub- 
ject-matter presented orally to the best class of students and that 
this percentage of advantage increases to about 23 per cent for the 
students in the fourth division. These results a.e not difficult to 
understand. Good students can learn nearly anything by nearly 
any method, but they have developed a subconscious sifting of 
material which is worth remembering from that which is not. All 
the groups in this modern sound-filled environment have received 
more ideas through hearing than through reading. The better ones 
have learned to read, the poorer ones have not. The best ones have 
an endowment of imagination, the worst have none. Hence the 
difficulty that the average student has with any material that de- 
mands the use of this faculty. 

On this elusive question of objectives I am going to quote 
Thomas J. McCormack, Superintendent of LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and Director of the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College, LaSalle, Ill., from a talk before the modern language 
section of the High School Conference at the University of Illinois 
on November 19, 1931. Mr. McCormack, a man who has made 
practical use of a very extensive knowledge of several foreign lan- 
guages, says: 

As a high school administrator of more than twenty-five years’ experience I 
believe I could count en the fingers of my hands the number of our graduates, not 


becoming teachers, who voluntarily continued or were obliged by circumstances 
to continue their study of French or German. As to Spanish in our high schools, 
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many critics argue that from the point of view of the numbers using a language 
or from the point of view of commercial possibilities, it would be just as advisable 
to study Chinese, Hindustani, or Russian. 

It would appear, then, reasonable to conclude that the study of modern foreign 
languages as now conducted in American schools cannot be justified on grounds of 
narrow utility, except in special cases like the training of teachers or in the prepara- 
tion of candidates for international commerce or the diplomatic service. We must 
seek the justification of modern language learning therefore in other sources. 

There is an ancient proverb long antedating Charles V, to whom it is some- 
times attributed, that he who learns another language acquires another soul. But 
I have known head-waiters in European hotels who had acquired several languages 
but who certainly did not possess several souls. Evidently other arguments than 
that of soul-making will be needed to justify devoting only two years to French, 
German, or Spanish and the subsequent abandonment of such study. Let us look 
at the subject from another point of view. 

What people demand in the learning of a foreign language is a skill—the 
mastery of a technique of speaking or writing, the learning of which requires per- 
sistent drill and an amount of time that very few of us can afford to give to the task. 
A similar skill or mastery is required of no other high-school subject, although the 
requirement has its analogues in the drills for arithmetic, spelling, and perhaps 
typing. The study of algebra and geometry, and certainly of such subjects as his- 
tory, economics, or sociology, does not lead to this type of mastery, and strangely 
enough, it is not expected to lead to it. We and the public are content here with 
knowledge of appreciation—with knowledge which we can frankly confess later 
we have “had” and are not ashamed to have forgotten. Why is a different kind of 
knowledge demanded in the case of modern languages—at least on the high-school 
or college level? Did anyone ever meet a graduate engineer who remembered his 
calculus? If so, I should be glad to introduce him to a gentleman who has remem- 
bered his German. 

I think we may find a clue to the solution of the problem here involved in a 
saying attributed to Emerson, that ‘education is what remains to us after every- 
thing we have learned at school is forgotten.” In the traces left in our spiritual 
fabric by forgotten intellectual operations we are confronted with a significant 
phase of the educative process which it is difficult to isolate or exhibit to the senses, 
but which I am convinced has real existence and which is the condition precedent or 
perhaps rather the postulate of that inward transformation called culture. 


Last October I started two French classes in beginning Frertch 
with: 


Voila une carte. 

C’est une carte de la France. 
Paris est la capitale de la France. 
Paris est situé sur la Seine. 

La Seine se jette dans la Manche. 
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These two classes represent variations of our presentation. On 
December 15 the two sections were thrown together for a little 
contest. From the beginning our students have the habit of going 
straight to the blackboard when they enter the classroom. Usually 
they begin a composition on material in their assignment for the 
day. Since there was no assignment for this day they had been 
given a choice of four or five subjects such as ‘‘Le gouvernement de 
la France comparé avec celui des Etats-Unis” or ‘‘La politique 
actuelle de la France.”’ 

It was December 15, the day for the payment on debts due 
from European countries. These payments, or non-payments, were 
discussed in French. 

For dictation at this stage, short paragraphs are given without 
stopping. I shall quote one of the paragraphs used on this occasion. 
It is: ‘‘Au huitiéme siécle les Arabes ont traversé le Détroit de 
Gibraltar pour envahir l’Espagne et le Midi de la France. Aprés la 
victoire de Charles Martel 4 Poitiers les Arabes ont quitté la 
France mais ils sont restés en Espagne jusqu’a 1492, qui est aussi 
la date de la découverte de |’Amérique.”’ 

The purpose of these long dictations is to transfer to reading 
skill that ability which nearly every student possesses to pick the 
principle thought in a spoken paragraph. 

While passing to their seats the students repeated Victor Hugo’s 
poem “La Tombe dit a la Rose.” 

After the dictation copies of the constitution of the Spanish 
Republic, printed in French, were distributed to the class. The class 
had never seen this constitution. The rest of the hour was spent in 
a discussion in French in which the Spanish constitution was com- 
pared to that of France. 

As Dr. Hendrix indicated, I have brought with me as many as 
I could collect of the examination papers covering this phase of 
the work in our beginning classes. 
W. S. HENDRIX 
R. E. MONROE 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 





Non-College Preparatory Courses in 


French and German' 


(Author’s summary.—lIn the Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan, there was a 
demand for non-college preparatory courses in French and German. By planning 
and offering simplified, cultural courses in these languages we have met the need 
of a large group of pupils. The results of the work with these pupils have been very 
gratifying.) 


ie January, 1934, two new language courses in French and 
German were offered in the Eastern High School, Detroit. They 
were designated as ‘‘Non-College Preparatory Courses’’ and were 
to be primarily of a cultural nature. They were to be offered es- 
pecially to those pupils who heretofore had not been allowed to 
take French or German, because the regular college preparatory 
courses were much too difficult for them. 

For some time other departments in our school had been 
simplifying their courses to meet the needs of this type of pupil, 
and I had given the subject considerable thought before we started 
on our venture. Could not a course be devised as simple as those 
which were given years ago in French and German in the fifth and 
sixth grades of some of our schools, but one that would be much 
richer in content, a real cultural course? One of our counselors was 
really responsible for the fact that work was begun at this par- 
ticular time. He said one day: ‘“‘Why don’t you offer some easy 
language work to the pupils who are taking our General Course? 
I have at least twenty in my room who would be interested, but I 
cannot place them in the regular course, because they would fail.” 

The time seemed ripe to begin actual work. We had to obtain 
the permission of Mr. Thomas J. Gunn, our principal. He was 
heartily in favor of our plan and his co-operation has been a con- 
stant source of inspiration to us. Then we had to have the sanction 
of Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages in 
Detroit. She was most enthusiastic about our venture and has 
frequently made very valuable suggestions. Our principal then 
consulted the late Mr. Edwin L. Miller, Assistant Superintendent 
of Detroit Public Schools in charge of high school work. He favored 
the idea and wished us success. 


1 A paper read before the Modern Language Section of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association at Detroit, October 26, 1934. 
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The last step, and a most important one, was to “sell’’ these 
courses to the pupils in the six study halls. Our sales-talk was 
prepared and we made the following announcement: 


Two simplified courses in French and German will be offered next semester. They 
will be cultural courses; no formal grammar as such will be taught. The work will 
be conducted in the foreign language as much as possible, and we shall start to 
build up a vocabulary on daily life by beginning with objects in the school room, 
and by means of charts visit the various reoms of a house, and add to our vocabulary 
a few new words a day. We shall learn how to count and tell time, we shall learn the 
days of the week, the months of the year, the seasons. We intend to take imaginary 
trips to France and Germany, to travel by land and sea, to visit important cities, 
picturesque towns and villages. We shall learn to know the people who live in these 
interesting places, hear about their way of living, visit their schools, learn about 
their sports. Slides and post cards will be used to illustrate our talks. Rhymes, 
proverbs, gems of poetry will be memorized; you will learn to read the foreign 
language; dialogues will follow, and possibly later we may even be ready to drama- 
tize a short one-act play. Many folk-songs will be learned, songs we shall never for- 
get, and educational games will be played. These new courses will be two of the 
most interesting ones ever offered in Detroit. Five hours’ credit will be given for 
each course each semester, and you may take one, two, three, or four semesters of 
this work. Of course, you understand this is non-college preparatory credit, and so 
will not admit anyone to any college or university. 


To our great surprise, 108 pupils elected German and 107 
French. 

For one whole semester Miss Einfalt, a teacher of French and 
German in the Eastern High School, and I spent our spare time 
examining texts, for it was necessary to find one which was simple 
enough for the comprehension of these pupils and still would offer 
much of cultural value. We examined many German texts and 
found some most excellent for college preparatory work, but not 
simple enough for our purpose. Finally I decided to experiment 
with my German classes along the lines suggested in the sales-talk. 
The courses were offered in January and no books were placed in 
their hands until April. At that time the German Service Bureau 
at the University of Wisconsin suggested that we try the ‘“‘Graded 
German Readers’? by Peter Hagboldt. These books were pur- 
chased by the school, and inasmuch as the pupils already had a 
vocabulary of about 300 words, they found ‘‘Allerlei’’ easy. Here 
at last was a book built up in a logical, scientific manner, using 
carefully graded material. How they enjoyed reading something 
in a foreign language! 
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After examining many French books we came to the conclusion 
that if we could use the manuscript of ‘‘Une Aventure en Frangais”’ 
by Bovée and Lindquist, which was being tried out in our college 
preparatory French class, and omit the grammar part, we should 
have a text which would meet all our needs. We used the manu- 
script last term and found it satisfactory, but fortunately this fall 
we were able to have the pupils purchase the books and the classes 
are really finding much enjoyment in the work. Of course we are 
stressing reading and the cultural aim. 

We who had always taught college preparatory groups found 
there was much to learn about this type of pupil. A few of them 
are very timid and exceedingly shy, but for the most part they are 
restless and active and must be kept busy all the time, and the 
work must be made extremely interesting. Their power of con- 
centration is very limited and their span of attention much 
shorter than that of the college preparatory group; hence consider- 
able variety is necessary in planning their work and patience on 
the part of the teacher is an essential virtue. 

Several times we have been asked about our method. It is really 
a combination of many methods, except that no grammar as such 
is taught. The pupils learn correct forms through easy drills. 
However, any question on construction is always carefully 
answered. 

We began in German by teaching the alphabet to music, the 
umlaut sounds to the tune of “Merrily We Roll Along.”’ Then we 
formed sentences about objects in the classroom. We spent several 
days on each of the die, der and das groups. The ““Heath Modern 
Language Wall Charts” were used for the lessons on the family, 
rooms, the street, and animals. Very early we began learning 
rhymes and the pupils were elated with every new one. We con- 
structed short stories. Several series called ‘“Handlungsreihen” 
were memorized. ‘“‘Daily Life in Verb Drill’? by Dr. Stroebe gave 
us many helpful suggestions. Gradually the pupils learned all the 
persons, singular and plural. They enjoy these and are continually 
adding to their active vocabulary. They have committed many 
proverbs to memory and this semester are starting on poems. We 
had eighteen weeks of school last semester and the classes learned 
one new song each week. They actually knew nineteen at the close 
of school. One of our girls who has considerable artistic ability 
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painted the pictures for our ‘‘Schnitzelbank”’ on heavy linen, one 
chart with the lettering and one without, and the pupils seem 
never to tire of singing this song. Among the songs they learned 
were: 


Das A B C Lied. 

Hopp, hopp, hopp. 

Muh, muh, muh. 

Lebe wohl, auf Wiedersehen! 

Wie weh tut mir der Finger. 

Der Vater geht bei Tag hinaus. 
Meister Jakob. 

Schlaf’, Kindlein, schlaf’. 

Die Schnitzelbank. 

Du, du liegst mir im Herzen. 
Ringlein, Ringlein, du musst wandern. 
. Kommt ein Vogel geflogen. 

. O, wie wohl ist mir am Abend. 

. Wenn der Eimer nun ein Loch hat. 

. Kuckuck, Kuckuck ruft aus dem Wald. 
. Fuchs, du hast die Gans gestohlen. 

. Ich bin ja heut’ so gliicklich. 

. O, du lieber Augustin. 

. Es war einmal ein Mann. 
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This is the seventh week of the semester and so far we have 
already learned: 


Weisst du wieviel Sternlein stehen? 
Miic> bin ich. 

Wir machen unsere Biicher auf. 
Horch, was kommt von draussen rein. 
Nur am Rhein. 

Der Lindenbaum. 

Ich ging einmal spazieren. 


SO M&W DH 


The pupils learned to count, add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 
They had ‘“‘number-downs”’ several times and some could not be 
given a combination they could not solve. We have had ‘‘Er-Sie- 
Es’’, also ‘‘Ihn-Sie-Es-downs.’’ They learned how to tell time, and 
many clocks were brought from their homes, some of them with 
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twenty-four hour dials. We stopped to tell them about railroad 
time-tables and the twenty-four hour day in Germany. They 
learned last semester the idiomatic expressions used in telling time 
and upon their return this fall, after a vacation of three months, 
a large majority had not forgotten how to tell time in German. 
This semester these classes will be ready for the second of the 
Graded Readers, ‘‘Fabeln.”” Some of the pupils even wished to 
buy the full set of readers, which to us was a very good omen. 
Every week one day is set aside in the German classes for the 
use of the stereopticon. We use slides and colored cards. One week 
I took them to beautiful picturesque Rothenburg O-/d-Tauber, 
and told the story of “‘Tilly and the Meistertrunk.’”’ Then I showed 
them etchings and wood-carvings from this medieval town. We 
traveled to Dinkelsbiihl, and after seeing that lovely old town, 
attended the pageant of the “‘Kinderzeche.”’ I had brought the 
full set of cards showing the scenes of the pageant from Dinkels- 
biihl. Then we went to Strébeck, the home of chess, and spent 
several weeks in the entire Harz region; we followed the Rhine 
from its source to Cologne, spending several days at the various 
castles with their many fascinating legends; used cards showing 
the costumes still worn in many of the villages and country places 
in Germany, and later had an exhibit of dolls dressed in the 
authentic costumes. Next we journeyed through the Schwarzwald 
and shall go there again this year; also to Berlin, Pottsdam and 
Sans Souci, the Spreewald, Bremen, Hildesheim, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Dresden and Leipsic, Weimar—the Athens 
of Germany, Friedrichshafen, Munich and the Bavarian Alps, 
which will include Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Mittenwald, Berchtes- 
gaden and Oberammergau. We intend to go to Salzburg, Innsbruck, 
the German part of Switzerland and Vienna. We hope to use some 
slides and films furnished by the Wisconsin German Service Bu- 
reau and the German Tourist Information Office of New York. 
Educational games and numerous other devices have been 
used in these classes with great success. The pupils have thoroughly 
enjoyed matching words, guessing antonyms, ‘‘number-downs”, 
“pronoun-downs”’, all games in which one side can work against 
another in good wholesome competition. The vowel-consonant 
game always appeals. They have played “Ich seh, Ich seh!”’, 
“Ringlein du musst wandern”’, “Die bése Sieben’’, “Es brennt”’, 
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‘‘Wie-Wo-Warum lieben Sie es?’’, “Der Brieftriger’’, ‘““Es war 
einmal ein Mann’’, and some geography-games. Again the German 
Service Bureau had come to our aid in suggesting ‘‘Was sollen 
wir spielen?’’, 450 games by A. Schlipkoeter. If, through these 
games and devices we have helped a few children overcome 
timidity and shyness, and have helped some to excel along some 
particular line, we shall feel that we have made a contribution to 
society. 

At the end of the semester I asked the pupils to state frankly 
what they thought of the course. Some of the statements were 
most enlightening. One hundred per cent liked the travel-talks, 
one hundred per cent intended to go to Germany some day to 
visit the various places of interest. One girl wrote: ‘‘My father 
studied German at college for three years and he did not learn as 
much about Germany in those years as I have learned in one 
semester in high school.’’ One hundred per cent liked the songs. 
One small lad’s comment was: ‘‘My father studied German in 
high school and college and in all that time he learned only two 
songs. He was surprised that I could sing eighteen.’’ On another 
paper we read: ‘‘My mother learned only one song, ‘Die Lorelei’, 
during the five years she studied German. She often wondered 
why more songs had not been taught, and she is delighted that I 
am learning so many.” The games especially appealed to them. 
The dialogues were mentioned by many. All of them liked the 
reader “‘Allerlei’’, but many wished the author had used some 
illustrations. From the comments made we concluded that the 
Heath Wall Charts, with their clear pictorial display of objects 
and wide range of subjects, had aroused much interest. 

Miss Einfalt reports the following about her French classes. 
“Current events in France were studied at the time of the Febru- 
ary Revolution. The children clipped pictures from the news- 
papers, and this led to a study of the map of Paris. The streets, 
parks, and boulevards of Paris became subjects of discussion and 
with the aid of picture post-cards much was accomplished. The 
peculiarities of street-cars, buses, railroads, and subways were 
explained. Some of the buildings, such as Notre Dame, the Louvre, 
and the Eiffel Tower, were studied. Lantern slides were used to 
show some interiors. French money and street-car and bus tokens 
were shown. 
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‘Une Aventure en Frangais’, by Bovée and Lindquist, offers 
a wealth of cultural material with many interesting pictures and 
historical episodes: Vercingetorix, Ste. Geneviéve, Charlemagne, 
Roland, The Crusades, Saint Louis, Joan of Arc, Louis XI, Fran- 
cois Villon, the Renaissance, Francis I, the Sixteenth Century, 
Henry IV, Richelieu, Louis XIV, the French Revolution, Napo- 
leon, and Pasteur. Other lessons in this text give interesting 
material on the government and geography of France, and on 
French life and customs.”’ 

These French and German courses offer teachers an oppor- 
tunity to do some of the many interesting things that are not 
possible in a college preparatory course, in which the course must 
be covered in a certain time and time taken from the regular work 
means later doubling up of lessons in order to complete the course 
in the allotted time. Here the teacher is allowed much more free- 
dom; in fact, each day the work must be adapted to the particular 
needs of the day. If, on any given day, the pupils are not ready 
to do as much as is planned, or are not ready for a particular 
presentation, the teacher may do something entirely different 
without fear of losing time. As far as the teacher is concerned, 
these courses require considerable preparation each day, some- 
times even more than the college preparatory courses. 

Our procedure in the German class varies from day to day. 
It is usually something like this: 


1, 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


). 


Om & Ww bh — 


Zwei Lieder. 


. “Allerlei.” 


Ein Lied. 


. Ein Spiel. 
. Eine Handlungsreihe. 


“*Allerlei.”’ 


Ein Lied. 
Sprichwo6rter. 
Ein Gespriich. 
Ein Lied. 
“*Allerlei.” 
Ein Lied. 


. Ein Lied. 
. Wie viel Uhr ist es? Es ist 


9:00, 9:15, 9:30, 9:45, 9:10, 
9:25, 9:35, 9:50. 


. Ein Gedicht. 
. Ein Lied—Lebewohl! 


. Anagramme. 
. Ein Lied. 
. Rechnen. 


. Ein Lied 


Lebewohl, 
Wiedersehen! 


This program for the day makes provision for extras. 
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What have these courses done for the children? First of all, 
their self-esteem has been increased, because they are permitted 
to take language courses which heretofore were open only to 
college preparatory pupils. Their lives have been enriched, for 
they have gained something which can never be taken from them 
nor can it be measured. One girl told me that the course in German 
had given her something to dream about, even if she should never 
have an opportunity to go to Germany. One boy remarked, 
“T shall never forget what I saw and heard about Rothenburg and 
Dinkelsbiihl. I never knew there were such beautiful old towns 
anywhere in the world.”’ They are acquiring some knowledge of a 
language without constant grammatical drill. They are learning 
idioms every day. They are reading. We do not claim that after 
two years they will be able to speak French or German, but we 
do claim that they will be able to understand simple French or 
German if not spoken too rapidly; that they will be able to go on 
with their reading, if they so desire; that they will remember some 
of the gems of poetry, the folk-songs and proverbs. If they remem- 
ber only the simple, charming folk-songs, I shall feel amply repaid 
for all the work I have put on the course. If their lives will be a 
little happier, a little richer, because of these courses, we have 
done something worth while. If they retain some of the important 
facts we gave them about the people of France and Germany, 
their outlook will be broader, and some brotherly love may be 
developed, the kind the world has need of today. Possibly we have 
suggested avenues which may lead to a worthy use of leisure time 
for some of them. 

Because the work in these courses is done in class, we tell the 
pupils from the beginning that co-operation is essential every 
minute of the time. They must be kind and considerate of others, 
each one doing his part to make the hour a happy and profitable 
one. They are marked on their attitude, on their co-operation, on 
the progress they make. We have different ways of testing this 
progress. Being a good citizen is absolutely necessary. We have 
devised this system: there are twenty days in the school month. 
Every good citizen has five points to his credit at the end of each 
day. If he has not co-operated to the best of his ability, he gets 
no points—it is five or nothing in citizenship. At the end of the 
month the per cent he gets for his work is added to the per cent 
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for citizenship and this is divided by two. If his work averages 
100 per cent, his citizenship 100 per cent, he will have a mark of 
‘““A.”’? However, if his work should be 95 per cent and his citizenship 
75 per cent, this sum divided by two would give him a mark of 
only “‘B.” Then again, if his work averaged 80 per cent and his 
citizenship 100 per cent, he would have an average of ‘‘B.”’ His 
work might average 80 per cent and his citizenship only 70 per 
cent, which would bring his mark down to an average of “‘D.” 
This plan has really developed better citizens. We have seen an 
increase in their power of concentration since last semester. Good 
attendance is also stressed. A good citizen does not remain away 
from school unless it is very necessary. If he is absent for any trivial 
reason, citizenship points are deducted for that day. 

More pupils entering our high school today are enrolling in the 
general than in the commercial or college preparatory course. At 
present 667 are enrolled in the commercial, 751 in the college pre- 
paratory, and 984 in the general course. If, in the future, this field 
is going to be the larger one, it becomes imperative to provide 
language courses which will meet the needs of this large group. 

There is an advantage in adding such non-college courses to 
the curriculum of any school. In most of our high schools today a 
pupil electing the college course, on finding himself unable to make 
the grade, usually drops his language work or becomes a repeater. 
This invariably has an unfortunate emotional effect upon him. 
If such a general, non-college course is offered, he may be advised 
to enter that class, and at least gain a cultural knowledge of the 
language. On the other hand, if a pupil of exceptional ability were 
found in the general course, he ought to be strongly urged to change 
to the college preparatory. In time the students of the college pre- 
paratory classes should constitute a select group. 


NELLIE D. MOEHLMAN 
Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 











Correspondence 





To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


A criticism of my Florilegio del Parnaso americano in your issue 
of November, 1934, by Dr. Jarvis B. Burner, prompts me to write 
an answer to some of his statements because due attention has 
not been given to all the premises in the case. 

1. This anthology was not published ‘‘as a substitute for all 
previous general anthologies of Spanish American verse,” nor did 
the editor choose ‘‘the ten best poems of each country.”’ The pur- 
pose of the book, as stated on page 12, is ‘dar empuje al acer- 
camiento intelectual de estos paises hermanos que tan poco se 
conocen entre si. ;Ojala que este trabajillo sea util, tal vez, como 
derrotero para quien no haya tenido ocasién de conseguir directa- 
mente una antologia de cada uno de los diecinueve paises hispano- 
americanos! ... Hemos escogido de este montén [unos diez mil 
poemas] de material diez poemas de cada pais.” 

2. “One might defend the selection of the best one hundred 
and ninety poems but not the plan of this book.”’ Dr. Burner for- 
gets that the book was compiled primarily for the general reader 
of the Spanish-speaking world and not as a textbook for American 
schools. As explained in the preface, p. 13, the plan was adopted 
after it had been discussed with some three hundred Spanish 
American /iterati, and in this regard Pedro Henriquez Urena wrote 
the editor on June 25, 1919, “‘Si me es permitido hacer alguna 
nueva sugestién, le diré que el plan de incluir solamente diez poes- 
jas de cada pais me parece mejor. ... Creo que asi ningun pais 
podra quejarse, y el lector decidiraé. Y el plan de una poesia por 
cada poeta también me parece bueno. El limito numérico es arbi- 
trario, pero tiene ventaja de imparcialidad.”’ Likewise, in Hispania, 
May 1928 (p. 282), there appeared these statements,” It is no mean 
task to select ten poems to represent the poetic production of each 
of the Spanish-American countries, in all one hundred and ninety 
poems, written by as many natives of nineteen countries. No two 
persons could possibly agree in their judgments over so wide a 
field.... And yet, there is something to be said in favor of the 
plan. At least we do get a fair representation of the lesser coun- 
tries; and of the greater ones separate anthologies are necessary 
to do them justice. The compiler’s taste and judgment is most ex- 
cellent so that the public gets for a small amount of money a really 
good selection of Spanish-American poetry.” 

3. Dr. Burner states that it is incomprehensible to him why I 
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chose Luisi’s “Inquietud” instead of Oribe’s ‘‘Inarmonia.” The 
main reason, I suppose, is that “‘de gustibus non est disputandum.”’ 
It may interest Dr. Burner to know that Oribe’s poem is not to 
be found in any of the three contemporary Uruguayan anthologies 
I had at hand when I compiled the book (1913-1927), and that at 
the present writing it is neither in the library of the Hispanic 
Society nor in that of Harvard University. 

4, “There is a repetition of all the old favorites that are to be 
found in every anthology . . . certain selections are of no value to 
anyone but the person who has never seen any anthology at all 
... this anthology seems to be lacking in appeal to the general 
reader.”’ Be that as it may, Rémulo Tovar lists this anthology in 
the Bibliografia to his Historia literaria de la América espanola por 
Alfred Coester (Madrid 1929), and the Casa Editorial Maucci in- 
forms me that the book is now in its third printing. 

5. “Over two-thirds of the poets belong to the classic or roman- 
tic schools.” As much as I dislike statistics a count of the poets 
chosen shows that ninety-six belong to the old schools and eighty- 
four to the new. Another count reveals that forty-seven of the 
poets died before the twentieth century, forty-eight died between 
1901 and 1920, and 95 were still living in 1921. Of course, if some 
one reviews this book again seven years hence I fear there will be 
no poet in it representative of the ‘‘contemporary”’ school. 

M. A. DEViITIS 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In my article “The Germans as They Are and Will Be,’”’ pub- 
lished in the November 1934 number, the following was inad- 
vertently omitted: on page 99, six lines from the bottom of the 
page, after the word “‘life’”’ insert ‘‘and the intellectual. The Ger- 
man boats of his rich emotional life.’ 

I wish to take this opportunity to state a fact which may ex- 
plain why the article does not bring the discussion down to date: 
namely, that it was written over two years ago. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 











Notes and News 





MEETINGS 
The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois, on April 26 and 27. Programs may be ob- 
tained from the secretary-treasurer, Miss Lilly Lindquist, care 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. All who are interested in 
modern foreign language teaching are invited. 


The regular spring meeting of the Indiana State Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of French will take place 
May 4 at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana. 
The faculty of the University has prepared an attractive program, 
including visits to many historic points connected with the French 
explorers and missionaries of the seventeenth century. LaSalle is 
supposed to have signed a treaty under a big tree near South 
Bend with the Indian chieftains in 1680. The program includes two 
plays presented by local talent. 


THE WILLIAM ALPHA COOPER PRIZES IN GERMAN 


In recogniton of his long and distinguished service to the encour- 
agement and development of the study of German in the schools 
of California, friends of William Alpha Cooper have established a 
number of prizes to be awarded to pupils in California high schools 
for translations from German into English. The matter to be trans- 
lated* consists of a prose passage and a short poem, both by mod- 
ern German writers recently deceased. The conditions of the con- 
test are as follows: 


1. Competing translations are to be submitted on or before May 1, 1935, 
typed on one side of the paper. 

2. Each translation must be accompanied by a statement, signed by the 
principal, that the competitor is a pupil at present enrolled in the school. 

3. Each competitor must append to his translation a statement giving the 
country of his own and his parents’ birth. 

4. Each manuscript must be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 

5. Awards will be announced not later than June 1, 1935. 

6. The committee of judges will be chosen from the teaching staff of Stanford 
University and the University of California at Berkeley. 


* Obtainable from the director of the competition. 
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7. Any high school pupil may compete, whether or not German is taught in 
the school. 

8. The same pupil may submit translations of both prose and verse, but may 
expect only one award. 

9. Translations will be judged for (1) accuracy, (2) quality of English, (3) 
artistic merit. 

10. A first prize of $3 and a second prize of $2 will be awarded for the best 
translations of the prose passage by pupils of Anglo-American parentage. 

11. A first prize of $3 and a second prize of $2 will be awarded for the best 
translations of the prose passage by pupils of other than Anglo-American stock. 

12. A first prize of $5, a second prize of $3, and a third prize of $2 will be 
awarded for the best translations, by any pupil, of the poem. 

13. A number of handsomely illustrated German books will be awarded to 
meritorious translations other than prize-winners. 

14. All communications should be addressed to: Executive Head, Department 
of Germanic Languages, Stanford University. 


THE COMMITTEE ON GERMAN LITERATURE PRIZES 


The Committee on German Literature, composed of James R. 
Stifler, The University of Chicago; Dr. Emery Balduf, Central 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; Elfriede Ackermann, Teacher of 
German, Waller High School, Chicago; Martin Schiitze, Professor 
Emeritus of German Literature, The University of Chicago (Chair- 


man); and William Kurath, Instructor in German, The University 
of Chicago, (Secretary), has as its purpose the encouragement of 
interest in the German language and literature through lectures, 
films, theatrical performances, and prize essays. It offers subjects 
for essays by students of all high schools, colleges and universities 
in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The essays will be 
judged strictly by grasp of subject, accuracy, and linguistic and 
literary qualities. The contests are open to all students of German 
language and literature. The members of the committee serve 
without remuneration. 


The committee is offering at present a number of prizes for essays on German 
literature, distributed as follows: 


Colleges and Graduate Schools 
(Not above 3000 words) 


One master prize of $50.00 for the best of all the essays handed in, whether in 
English or in German. The master essay will be published by the committee. 
Two first prizes of $25.00 each for one essay in English and one in German. 


Three second prizes of $10.00 each for two essays in German and one in Eng- 
lish. 
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High Schools 
(1500 words) 


Two first prizes of $25.00 each for essays in German. 

Three second prizes of $10.00 each for essays in German. 

Two third prizes of $5.00 each for essays in German. 

The manuscripts of the essays must be in the hands of the secretary by May 
ist, 1935. The prizes will be awarded on May 15, 1935. All communications con- 
cerning the contest, as well as the manuscripts, should be addressed to Mr. William 
Kurath, Faculty Exchange, The University of Chicago, 58th and Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Essay Subjects 


Students at the graduate level may submit papers on any subject in German 
Literature. Titles of papers must, however, be approved in advance by the com- 
mittee. In submitting titles, the contestant should state what specialized training 
he has had in the particular field covered in his paper. 


Colleges (and Junior Colleges) 
(3000 words) 


1. Die Stellung der deutschen Literatur in der Weltlitcratur. (German) 

2. Welchen Wert hat das Studium der deutschen Literatur fiir den amerikan- 
ischen Studenten? (German) 

3. The value of a reading knowledge of German as an aid in research. (English) 


High Schools 
(1500 words) 
1. Ferienfreuden. 
2. Schulkameraden. 
3. Ein Zukunftstraum. 


All papers submitted should contain the following information concerning the 
contestant: (1) Name, address and age; (2) Number of quarters, semesters or years 
of study of German, and name of institution; (3) Titles of source books used, if any. 
Papers will be returned only if stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Helps for The Teacher of German. A pamphlet published by the 
Modern Language Service Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, will be sent gratis as long as the supply lasts. The pamphlet 
contains up-to-date bibliography on various subjects about which 
the teacher may want information. 


Tue French Line (Compagnie Générale Transatlantique) an- 
nounces’ the organization of an Educational Bureau, equipped to 
furnish information relative to French universities, colleges and 
private schools. Its facilities are also available for planning of 
educational exhibits and furnishing information on France. Ad- 
dress: La Maison Frangaise, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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PAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Pan American Union has announced the opening of a new Travel Division 
in its beautiful headquarters in Washington. The new office not only affords the 
public the opportunity to secure, without cost of any kind, valuable information 
and advice upon written or personal application, but is also going to carry on an 
active educational and publicity campaign designed to acquaint the American 
people with the innumerable attractions of the Latin American countries as a field 
of travel. 

Perhaps no other single organization is better equipped to render this much 
needed service than is the Pan American Union. Through its official contacts with 
each of the American Republics, by reason of its being the administrative organ of 
the international union of all the American nations, the Pan American Union has 
a veritable wealth of up-to-date material and data not available elsewhere. Thus, 
the prospective traveler or our neighboring nations will, upon request, receive not 
only accurate travel information and advice on any particular trip he may con- 
template to any special nation or group of nations of the Latin American world, but 
also pertinent material on historical, cultural, archaeological, commercial, or any 
other matters in which he or she may be specifically interested. This feature of the 
new service offered by the Pan American Union makes its Travel Division truly 
unique in the field. 

The establishment of this service is the result of a carefully prepared plan and 
comes to crystalize the wishes of official and private entities, variously expressed in 
several international conferences held in the past few years. As finally laid down, the 
plan calls for close co-operation between the Travel Division of the Pan American 
Union and the leading sea, land, and air transportation companies serving the 
Americas. The Division, furthermore, will continue the work of seeking the de- 
velopment and improvement of facilities for travelers in all the nations of the 
Americas, including simplification of visa requirements for tourists and of customs 
and consular regulations. 

In making this announcement, the Pan American Union points out that it 
undertakes this “‘new activity knowing full well that no other single section of the 
world offers so many attractions to the traveler as the Americas. Within its con- 
fines dwell all the ages. The primitive and the modern go hand in hand. Strange 
cities that were old before history began, lie beside towns born yesterday and 
growing fast into the metropolises of tomorrow. Sometimes, one only has to turn a 
corner to go back three hundred years into the past, merely to find within a stone’s 
throw a structure that rose when Rome was at its height. A visit to this new world— 
to any of its regions—is an unforgettable experience. Its vastness, its variety, its 
contrasts, all are within easy reach. The modern traveler can now follow the trails 
of discoverer and buccaneer, of conquistador and liberator, of missionary, explorer 
and prospector, without having to sail uncharted seas nor venture into mysterious, 
unknown territories. All means of transportation are at his disposal. His is the 
choice of places, according to his learnings and his fancy. The student, the scientist, 
the artist, the journalist, the writer, the musician, the sportsman, the fisherman, 
the hunter, the lover of nature, the globe-trotter—any and all will find fulfilled their 
greatest expectations.” 
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In co-operation with the leading sea, air, and land transportation companies, 
the Travel Division of the Pan American Union begins its activities most auspici- 
ously. Its services are at the disposal of individuals, groups, organizations, and 
travel and tourist bureaus and agencies. Mr. José Tercero, long associated with the 
Pan American Union as one of the Mexican members of its staff, will head the new 
office. He has traveled extensively in the New World and is well known in Pan 
American circles, both in this country and in Latin America. 


UNE “CLASSROOM ON WHEELS” 

Au nombre de ses cours d’été l’Université de Boston, d’accord avec la Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique, présente une maniére tout 4 fait nouvelle et 
originale de se perfectionner dans la pratique de la langue francaise et de se fami 
liariser avec la civilisation de la France. L’été prochain, pour la quatri¢me fois, la 


’ 


“Classroom on Wheels,” qui est la seule de son espéce, transportera son groupe 
d’étudiants, de professeurs et d’amis de la France 4 tous les poinis intéressants de 
cette pittoresque contrée pleine de souvenirs historiques. 

“Picturesque France by Motor” offre le plus original des voyages d’études en 
France. Le but qu’il se propose est de familiariser l’étudiant avec ce qu’il désire 
voir ou étudier en le mettant en contact direct avec le langage, l’histoire, la géog- 
raphie, |’art, les industries, les paysages exquis, les coutumes originales, les costumes 
pittoresques de la France, et aussi avec la remarquable civilisation du peuple 
francais. La classe ne se fixe pas . . . mais chaque legon, presque chaque moment du 
voyage, est un exercice de laboratoire concernant le langage, |’histoire, la géo- 
graphie: tout devient réel, vivant, pendant que les étudiants roulent, confortable- 
ment installés, 4 travers les scénes pittoresques et sans cesse changeantes que pré 
sente “la belle France.” 

Le groupe s’embarquera 4 New York le 29 juin sur le transatlantique géant 
Ile-de-France. Des causeries, des conférences, des classes, des conversations auront 
lieu 4 bord de facgon a préparer les étudiants 4 mieux observer et 4 mieux com 
prendre ce qu’ils verront en France. En arrivant au Havre, le groupe trouvera sur 
le quai un autocar de luxe, la “Classroom on Wheels,”’ qui, 4 travers le pays de 
Caux, transportera les touristes 4 Rouen, ov ils passeront la premiére nuit. Rouen 
leur rappellera les événements de la Guerre de Cent Ans et la mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

Le 7 juillet les touristes arriveront 4 Paris, od ils resteront dix jours. Pendant 
leur séjour ils visiteront les principaux musées, les églises, les monuments et tous 
les points les plus intéressants. Un jour entier sera passé 4 Versailles, od la classe 
fera connaissance avec l’époque dorée nommée “le siécle de Louis XIV.” Une 
autre agréable journée sera consacrée a la visite du Palais de Fontainebleau et 4 
une promenade dans la fameuse forét du méme nom; la vie et les exploits de Na- 
poléon Bonaparte seront passés en revue devant les yeux des étudiants a la place 
méme ov |’empereur signa son abdication et oi il fit ses adieux a sa vieille garde. 
Mais le “clou’”’ du séjour 4 Paris sera la célébration de la féte nationale, ‘The 
Bastille Day,” avec la grande revue militaire le matin et les illuminations et les 
feux d’artifice le soir sur la Seine, sans compter les bals populaires et gratuits 4 tous 
les carrefours et sur toutes les places. 

Aprés Paris, la grasse Normandie, la pittoresque Bretagne, avec leurs paysans 
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aux costumes étranges, la riante vallée de la Loire avec ses innombrables chateaux, 
attireront l’attention des voyageurs. Le fameux pélerinage de Lisieux, la tapisserie 
de Bayeux, la ville de Caen et ses monuments dus en grande partie 4 Guillaume le 
Conquérant, le romantique Mont Saint-Michel, Rennes plein du souvenir du 
connétable Duguesclin, Angers avec son histoire des Plantagenets qui ont donné 
a l’Angleterre les rois de la Maison d’Anjou, la Touraine, surnommée “‘le jardin de 
la France,” avec ses chateaux pittoresques—Amboise, Blois, Chaumont, Chenon- 
ceaux—tous ces points seront successivement visités par la “Classroom on Wheels.” 

Une delicieuse matinée pass¢ée en roulant a travers la belle forét de pins 
maritimes des Landes ménera la ‘‘Classroom on Wheels’’ jusqu’a Biarritz, ot les 
étudiants passeront deux jours avant de pénétrer dans le pays basque et les Pyré- 
nées. Dans le voyage de six jours qui suivra, la route des Pyrénées les conduira des 
cotes de l’Atlantique a celles de la Méditerranée. Ils visiteront Saint-Jean de Luz, 
pousseront jusqu’a la fronticre espagnole, s’arréteront 4 Pau, plein des souvenirs 
d’enfance du roi Henri IV; ils admireront Lourdes, qui est le plus fameux pélerinage 
du monde catholique, et les célébres stations balnéaires de Luchon, Aix-les-Thermes, 
Font-Romeu; ils verront Mont-Louis et ses fortifications par Vauban. Enfin, se 
frayant un chemin a travers les admirables gorges de |’Aude, |’autocar arrivera a 
Carcassonne, un joyau de |’architecture militaire du moyen Age. 

La France romane, avec ses monuments de 1|’époque gallo-romaine parfaite- 
ment conservés, se trouve dans l’itinéraire de la “Classroom on “‘Wheels.”” De 
magnifiques arcnes, des aqueducs monumentaux, des forums, des théatres, batis par 
les Romains, sont en meilleur état que les monuments de Rome elle-méme; ils 
abondent dans la France méridionale et ils seront visités et étudiés par les membres 
du groupe. IIs visiteront aussi Avignon, qui fut le si¢ge de la papauté francaise, 
les Baux et ses habitations de troglodytes, le moulin de Daudet, Aiguesmortes, d’ot 
les croisés partirent pour la Terre Sainte. 

Puis voici Marseille, la plus ancienne cité de France, le plus grand port de la 
Méditerranée. Une excursion en bateau jusqu’a l’ile du Chateau d’If rappellera un 
épisode du roman de Dumas, Monte-Cristo. L’une des plus belles journées du voyage 


sera marquée par le trajet de Marseille 4 Nice, sous le bleu ciel de la Provence, le 
long de la Céte d’Azur (la fameuse Riviera), pris de la Méditerranée aux eaux 
bleues, 4 travers les coteaux couverts de pins parasols, de mimosas ou de fleurs de 
toutes sortes. A Grasse, le centre de |’industrie des parfums, le groupe s’arrétera 
pour visiter une usine afin de s’initier aux secrets de l’extraction du parfum des 
fleurs. 


De Nice 4 Grenoble la ‘Classroom on Wheels” roulera sur la route qui passe 
a travers les Alpes et qui suit, au milieu de majestueux paysages, le chemin pris par 
Napoléon aprés sa fuite de l’ile d’Elbe, et od il fut rejoint par des partisans de plus 
en plus nombreux. 

A Grenoble, le centre de la fabrication des gants, les voyageurs auront 1’oc- 
casion de visiter une fabrique et d’y voir comment on transforme une peau de 
chevreau en une paire de gants. 

A partir de Grenoble, 4 travers les incomparables beautés des Alpes de Savoie 
et de la Suisse, commencera un voyage de dix jours. Les étudiants continueront a 
parler frangais. Ils visiteront 4 Genéve le palais de la Société des Nations et, sur le 
lac, 4 Montreux, ils inspecteront soigneusement avec un guide parlant francais le 
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fameux chateau de Chillon immortalisé par Byron. De 1a, a travers |’Oberland ber- 
nois ils gagneront Interlaken, au pied de la Jungfrau, puis franchiront deux des plus 
hauts cols des Alpes, longeront le glacier du Rhéne et gagneront Lucerne par la 
fameuse Axenstrasse, d’od ils jouiront d’un admirable panorama sur le lac intime- 
ment lié avec l’histoire de Guillaume Tell. Aprés avoir passé ainsi prés d’une se- 
maine, le groupe quittera Lucerne et son fameux lion rappelant un épisode de la 
vie tragique de Louix XVI et de Marie-Antoinette. La classe continuera son voyage 
par la pittoresque route des Vosges, traversant |’Alsace puis la Lorraine, permettant 
une visite 4 Strasbourg d’abord, puis 4 Metz. Ayant traversé les champs de bataille 
de la guerre franco-prussienne, la “Classroom on Wheels” arrivera vers midi a 
Verdun, |’héroique cité autour de laquelle se sont déroulés les plus sanglants épi- 
sodes de la Grande Guerre. Les étudiants auront la |’occasion de visiter le Fort de 
Douaumont, |’Ossuaire, la Tranchée des Baionnettes. 

De Verdun la classe se dirigera vers Reims, puis Amiens avec leurs deux mer- 
veilleuses cathédrales gothiques. Ce seront les deux derni¢res villes visitées avant 
V’arrivée au Havre ov les voyageurs s’embarqueront sur le Normandie, le nouveau 
trans-atlantique géant dont s’enorgueillit la “French Line’ pour regagner New 
York. 

Pendant |’été entier le groupe sera conduit et guidé par MM. Charles W. 
French et Louis C. Lambert, professeurs de francais 4 l’Université de Boston. M. 
Lambert est né dans les environs de Paris; c’est un ancien éléve de |’Ecole Normale 
de Paris, un professeur ayant acquis une grande expérience aussi bien en France 
qu’aux Etats-Unis. Le professeur French a une réputation bien établie 4 travers 
tous les Etats-Unis pour son travail relatif aux langues modernes. I] a été examin- 
ateur puis verificateur des épreuves d’examen pour le College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, président de la National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, et 
il est actuellement secrétaire-trésorier de cette organisation. I] a fait un considérable 
travail comme éditeur de livres écrits en frangais; il a vécu en France, y a étudié 
et y a fait de nombreux voyages. 

L’Université de Boston offre du crédit pour le travail fait pendant ce voyage 
d’études en France, aussi bien aux ‘“‘undergraduate”’ qu’aux “graduate students.” 
Ce crédit peut étre transféré 4 d’autres colléges, et dans le cas d’instituteurs, d’in- 
stitutrices ou de professeurs, il peut aider 4 une promotion ou a un changement 
pour une position plus avantageuse. .. . L’Université de Boston doit étre louée 
pour sa perspicacité et son initiative en offrant aux étudiants, aux professeurs, aussi 
bien qu’a toutes les autres personnes qui s’intéressent 4 la France et a sa culture, 
ce nouveau cours pratique et alléchant dans la “Classroom on Wheels.’’—From Le 
Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
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Reviews 





RoGER, NOELLE, Jean-Jacques, le Promeneur solitaire. Paris: 
Flammarion. 388 pages. 


Another book on Rousseau—and another one which is written 
with real sympathy; another, after Josephson’s, not cursing poor 
Jean-Jacques, and not absorbing naively whatever malicious ma- 
terial appears in print. It would be exaggerating, of course, to say 
that things are really changing; still, decided progress is being 
made since the startling discovery, in 1909, of the fraud connected 
with the spurious Mémoires de Mme d’Epinay, perpetrated in 
order to brand as lies Rousseau’s Confessions. 

The book under consideration deals with the life of Rousseau— 
which has always interested more people than the writings of 
Rousseau (except, of course, the Confessions). But it must be em- 
phasized that the author stands on very solid scientific ground. 
Noélle Roger is the daughter of Théophile Dufour, the very erudite 
man who devoted fifty years of his life almost exclusively to gather- 
ing material for the preparation of the Correspondance générale of 
Rousseau published by M. Plan, and which has reached its twen- 
tieth and last volume. Noélle Roger, although primarily a novel- 
writer, has herself published many a valuable study on Rousseau 
(e.g., the very keen article on ‘‘Mme de Warens”’ in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of October 1, 1924). She insists with much reason 
in this book on the importance of the Correspondance, which will 
lessen attacks against Rousseau by making it impossible from now 
on to draw on the imagination because of the lack of fundamental 
documents. 

Her ‘‘Promeneur Solitaire” is presented in the form of a suc- 
cession of rapid tableaux of the salient points in Jean-Jacques’s 
life, about in the same manner that P. Hazard wrote the life of 
Stendhal. At times it strongly suggests a film scenario. Only at the 
end of the volume has the author added an array of notes, which 
will convince the reader that she has good authority for her state- 
ments. Some problems she does not deem it necessary to mention, 
but this is not because she is unconscious of them (e.g., the ques- 
tions related to the conversion of Jean-Jacques, and the length of 
his stay at the Turin hospice).! 


1 There is, however, one exception, namely her claim that the house in the 
Vallon des Charmettes which is now visited by so many pilgrims, cannot be the one 
where the “‘idylle’”’ told by Rousseau actually took place. This displacement—al- 
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As particularly interesting chapters, one ought to mention 
those on “Le drame de Montmorency,” dealing with the con- 
demnation of Emile and Le Contrat social, and on “‘Genéve et lui,”’ 
back of which there is a remarkably accurate documentation, and 
which will set to thinking those who are too willing to consider 
Rousseau’s persecutions as imaginary. How different, e.g., the 
famous letter to Voltaire reads: “Je vous hais, monsieur... ,” 
when placed in the right succession of events, and especially when 
this sentence is not isolated from the text; for it means: “I hate 
you for the evil you caused my country ... but how, personally, 
I would have liked to love you!”’ The book is full of clever and 
relevant observations. Noélle Roger is quite severe on Mme de 
Warens (chap. 11), and on Thérése—(chap. x1) as might be ex- 
pected from one woman passing judgment on others of her sex; 
she is almost inclined to accept the idea that Thérése assassinated 
Rousseau (p. 381). 

The “Epilogue” is a long one which summarizes with much 
skill the attacks still repeated on Rousseau. With good reason she 
recalls the remarkable defense of Jean-Jacques by Mme de la 
Tour Franqueville, when the “‘coterie’”’ had launched a cowardly 
platoon-fire as soon as Rousseau had closed his eyes. Rarely has 
one seen a woman mastering so well the art of dialectics, and Noélle 
Roger is right in saying: ‘“‘Ne dirait-on pas qu’a force de lire et 
relire l’ceuvre de Jean-Jacques, elle ait gagné un reflet de son génie, 
un accent de sa fougueuse éloquence?”’ (p. 300). 


a ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SAPPER, AGNES, Die Familie Pfiffling: eine deutsche Winterge- 
schichte. Edited with notes, exercises and vocabulary, by Bertha 
Reed Coffman and Henrietta Littlefield, New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1934. 229 pp. 

Since the highly problematical and psychological stories of 
modern German Literature would be little suitable for reading in 
German beginners’ classes, the editors were wise indeed to select 
a novel from the Unterhaltungsliteratur. 

Die Familie Pfiffing has always been popular in Germany; 
250,000 copies have appeared. The reason is that the narrative 
deals with simple, normal people. A typical middle-class German 
family with its ups and downs is depicted. The story will not fail 
to appeal to American students. 

The author’s diction is built, as stated in the preface, upon 


ready suggested by P. M. Masson—is not necessary. See Rev. Histoire Litt., janvier, 
1928, pp. 85-91 and Revue de France, 15 nov. 1934, pp. 239-262 (A. Schinz, L’Idylle 
des Charmettes). 
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“words used in the every-day life of the school and home.” The 
book should therefore lend itself well to German conversation based 
on the text. The vocabulary is inclusive; a special feature is the 
marking of the word-stress where difficulties in accentuation might 
arise. Because the text is easy few notes were necessary. The 
simple Fragen, Ubungen, und U berselzungsstiicke, which the editors 
have added, should be a great help to the student in his acquisition 
of an active Wortschatz. 
The book can be read rapidly and is intended for the second 
year of high school or the second semester of college. 
Joun G. FRANK 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


DoyLeE, HENRY GRATTAN, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of Panama. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. 
vii+ 21 p. 


RAPHAEL, MAXWELL I., AND Forp, J. D. M., A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy of Paraguayan Literature. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. xi+25 p. 


These are the latest issues in the series of bibliographies of 
Spanish-American literature prepared by the Harvard Council on 
Hispano-American Studies under the direction of Dr. J. D. M. 
Ford. In plan and execution they are similar to the previously 


issued lists. Covering as they do two of the smaller continental 
countries, they are lesser in volume and significance than some of 
the preceding bibliographies relating to countries of richer and 
more extensive intellectual activities. In adding to the ensemble 
of reference works on Spanish-American literature and culture 
they are, however, of distinct value, a value that is enhanced by 
the scarcity of material in their special fields. 

In Professor Doyle’s compilation some 172 authors of Panama 
are mentioned whose works have been published as separate vol- 
umes or included in anthologies and other collections, a somewhat 
surprising showing for the youngest of the Spanish-American re- 
publics. The Paraguayan list prepared by Mr. Raphael and Pro- 
fessor Ford cites some 162 authors, a record of literary output 
“admittedly negligible both in quantity and in quality as com- 
pared with that of some of her sister republics” (Introduction). 
This poverty of literary production may be explained by political 
conditions in Paraguay, marked by “tyrannical dictatorship and 
mad warfare.”’ 

The tentative nature of this series of bibliographies is stressed 
by the director and needs no comment by the reviewer. But the 
value to every student in the field of these compact repertories is 
evident. The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies 
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through the preparation of these useful bibliographical instruments 
is making a most significant contribution to the cultural approach 
to Spanish-American studies. 
C. K. Jones 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


CHINARD, GILBERT, Petite Histoire des Lettres Francaises (New 
edition). Boston: Ginn and Co., 1934. Cloth. Illustrated. In- 
troduction, pp. 3-8; text, 11-286; lexique, 287-331; index, 
333-343. Price, $1.50. 

Somewhat overcome by the task of reviewing the work of a 
man whose years of earnest study and teaching make him a recog- 
nized and respected authority, I can but add my enthusiastic 
praise to the existing chorus of appreciation. Written for young 
Americans beginning their studies in French literature, Chinard’s 
“Petite Histoire des Lettres Frangaises”’ splendidly fulfills its object, 
which, as a previous reviewer has said is essentially ‘‘d’inspirer au 
lecteur le désir d’entrer dans un commerce plus intime avec les 
écrivains qui lui sont signalés.”’ 

I have read with particular interest the first, alas! as usual too 
brief chapters which speak of the literary treasures of the first six 
centuries. If we see in literature a reflection of a nation’s culture, 
we can hardly remind the student often enough of a few pertinent 
facts: that the vast majority of the people during these early cen- 
turies still remained illiterate, down to the very ‘‘jongleurs”’ them- 
selves; that much of popular literature, lyrics, tales, plays, was 
sung, told, and retold, from memory only, never written down; that 
literary history did not exist as far as things written in the vernacu- 
lar are concerned; that manuscripts were not carefully preserved, 
in the interest of posterity, but were too frequently left to the 
hazards of war, fire, and other catastrophes; that the art of writing 
was very largely in the hands of men who used Latin exclusively 
and that medieval Latin literature includes not only works on the 
“Church, Theology, History, and even Science” (p. 33), but also 
all the genres found in the vernacular, ‘‘chansons de geste,” ro- 
mances, tales, satire, lyrics, and plays. In short, a study, however 
detailed and thorough, of all the Old French manuscripts which 
have come down to us reveals only a small portion of the mental 
activity which then existed, and does not include the work of some 
of the best minds, nor completely reflect the semi-literary tastes, 
if any, of the common people. And yet, what has come down to us 
is infinitely rich and varied, and I confess to a slight degree of dis- 
appointment in the moderation with which M. Chinard praises 
some of the chefs-d’euvres. A bibliography appended to these 
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earlier chapters, telling the student where he can find modernized 
versions, might further help to arouse his interest. 
HELEN MARBURG 
Mills College, 
California 


Vos, B. J., A First German Reader. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
Text pp. 3-159; notes pp. 161-185; exercises pp. 187-195. 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. Maps. Price, $1.36. 


The teacher who feels that he has already examined enough 
German readers and is not keen to venture further would do well 
to revise his opinion and give careful attention to this German 
reader by Professor Vos. He will be rewarded by finding something 
new and interesting. To be sure, he must expect no bold innova- 
tions but, on the contrary, a conservative, up-to-date textbook that 
adapts itself to the needs of present-day teaching. 

Stated in simplest terms, this book reflects modern German life, 
the type of life that our American youth will understand: the life 
of the schoolboy, the hiking youth, the Rhine country, the traasla- 
tion of common signs and the names of stores which strike the eye 
of the tourist, puzzles, poems, a short comedy, von Moser’s Ein 
amerikanisches Duell. Lastly, he will learn about some of the out- 
standing figures in German literature and music. The notes, exer- 
cises, and vocabulary seem to be complete. One omission only 
has been noticed: the translation of Bescheid sagen (p. 20, 1. 10) 
should be explained. The make-up of the book is attractive, but 
larger type could have been used to advantage in the exercises. 

Professor Vos has arranged his material well and the reviewer 
feels that his method should prove effective in beginning German 
classes. Students will react favorably to the ‘“‘balance,”’ as he states 
in the Preface, “that has been struck between the factual and 
imaginative, the humorous and the serious, the narrative and the 
dramatic.’”’ The selections will arouse interest and create in the 
minds of students a correct impression of the best in German 
civilization. 

LESTER C. NEWTON 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


HoLzwartH, CHARLES H., AND PrRIcE, WILLIAM R., First Year 
French. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. xvii+443 
pp. 

The authors of the successful Beginners’ French, Messrs. Holz- 
warth and Price, have now published its companion, First Year 

French, which carries out the same principles, “‘to which the au- 
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thors still wholeheartedly subscribe, i.e., an oral approach followed 
by much reading for comprehension and a considerable amount of 
oral drill based upon that reading.” In accordance with modern 
trends, however, the reading materials have been increased and 
formal grammar has been given less attention. 

There are forty-four lessons, divided into work for 124 days, 
exclusive of frequent reviews. In addition there are an introduction 
dealing with pronunciation, thirty-eight pages of supplementary 
reading, a grammatical index, and a general vocabulary. Of the 
1260 words in the vocabulary nearly one-half are found in the first 
thousand words of the Vander Beke list. The well-graded reading 
matter deals with the life of an American school-boy and of his 
imaginary French friend with whom he carries on an exchange of 
letters. Difficult words are translated throughout the text in order 
to avoid the necessity of too often consulting the vocabulary. 
Word-studies, exercises of various kinds—conversation, dictation, 
correction of statements, conjugations—pronunciation practice, 
and French phrases to be learned by heart supplement the reading. 
Classroom testing of the manuscript has shown that the book can 
be finished within one year without undue haste. The work is at- 
tractively printed and bound. Frequent illustrations and maps 
of France and of Paris aid in comprehension. There are but few 
typographical errors.* High-school teachers who favor the reading 
method may choose with confidence this carefully prepared, tested 
beginners’ book. Their students will find the lessons less tedious 
than those of many elementary French texts, and they should make 
good progress in reading, pronunciation, and oral ability. 

Geo. B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


* Errors noted: p. 63, Marinane should read Marianne; p. 276, souvent should 
read sou-vent (end of line); p. 292, je comprend should read je comprends; p. 293, 
Quel vie should read Quelle vie; p. 301, blanche neige should read neige blanche. 


A CORRECTION 


The price of Lecturas escogidas, by Kasten and Neale-Silva 
(Harper and Brothers), was incorrectly given as $1.40 in a review 
in the March issue. The correct price of this text-book is $1.20. 





